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JLLOCK will COMMENCE his COURSE of LECTURES New Books promptly executed on the most LIBERAL TERMS, and GENERAL LIFE SSURANCE SOCIETY. 
4 BUY. the 4th of February next, at Half-past Seven and half price allowed for all Works which the Members may Patroness—Her Most —- nad the QUEEN. 
Bb in the Evening, and continue it every succeeding Friday think fit to return to the Advertiser after perusal.—W, White, Directors. 
and Tuesday during the Academical Term. The subjects will | B Tr, 89, Piccadilly, corner of Half-Moon-street. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Frederic Smith, K.H. R.E. Chairman, 
be, ‘ The Rights of Persons in regard to Condition or Status, Colonel Sir Wm. Gosset, C.B. K.C.H. RUE. Deputy Chairman, 
Any Gentleman presenting his card will be admitted to the I. for 1840, o 





No. f Captain the Right Hon. Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, R.N.G.CLH. 
first Lecture on the 4th of February. a a ILLER’S CATALOGUE of SECOND. | Admiral the Right Hon. Sir George Cockburn, G.C.B. Major- 
King’s College, London, Jan. 24. " J. LONSDALE. Principal. HAND BOOKS is just published.—Book-buyers may | yy {General of Marines. Cocks B G.CH 

_ \ r r ; : 4 Ini ajor-General Sir James Coc! urn, Bart. G. ° 
OMPARATIVE AN ATOM Y.—(EVENIN G Kiogdotn, by forwarding aeapense 0 any the Publier’ nited Captain Sir Thomas Troubridge, Bart. R.N. M_P. Lord of the 
COURSE.)—On MONDAY, 3rd February next, at 6 o'clock, ’ 404, Oxford-street F ., Admiralty, 
m., Dr. GRANT will commence an Evening Course of COM- . - Vice-Admira’ Sir Charles Rowley, Bart. K.C.B, G.C.H. 
PARATIVE ANATOMY. b. e Lectares will be fiven daily, Now ready, in 8vo. stitched in a neat-wrapper, price Is. 6d. Major-General Sir A Ht Dickson, K.C.B. K.C.H. Deputy 
ve sday and Saturday, and the ourse will exten to yr ‘ . Jutant-General, Royal Arti ery. 
wow ee heer ODGSON’S ANN UAL CATALOGUE Of | Major-General ae ie Ross, G.CM.G. K.C.H. 
The Course of ZOOLOGY will also commence as usual on the &. __BOOKS and ENGRAV INGS PUBLISHED in 1839, with Major-Gen. Sir John Gardiner, K.C.B. Dep. Adj.-Gen. 
ard February. at 3 o'clock, p.m. Fee 3/. their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers Names. ‘This Catalogue 13 | Major-General Sir J. F. Burgoyne, K.C.B. 
SAMUEL COOPER, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. reprinted, with additions, from Bent's Literar: Advertiser, weut.-General Sir Frederick Wm. Mulcaster, K.C.H. Inspector. 
CHAS, C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. which is celebrated for the accuracy of its Monthly List of New General of Fortitications. 
¥ College, 22na Jan. 1840. Publications. Works published in Series are included and Colonel Edward W 
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— , =... minutely catalogued under their general titles. Colonel Sir Jeremiah Brent Ch Get eo, Service. 
RT UN ona he Sabecription ite J the all BegaztOn, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row ; and sold by Colonel Powell, MP. Count nding Cardiganshire Militia, Lord= 
current year will close in ime | 0 give the Pnzeholders , - <a tenant o e ou yo ard igan. = 
an or7 Sontien from Society of Binith qexaibition A the IMPORTANT TO BOOK-BUYERs. Lieut.-Colonel Henry Hanmer, late R-H.G., K.H. 
joyal / . Sy 





™ Lieut.-Colonel Purchas, East India Company's Service. 
Society of Painters in Weter Colours, and netare the coving of R. SMITH’S NEW SHEET CATALOG UE Maier Shedwell glerke K H. pes 
the British Institution. Su scriptions are received at any of the No. 12) of 700 Valuabl and Interesting Sec nd-hand | Archiba air, Esq. M.D, -H.G, 
Ctlices of the London and Westminster Bank. (where Prospec- Books, ¢ very Saal prices, is published this day, and will be William Chard Ber Way Bast India Army Agent. 
tuses may be had,) and by any Member of the ‘ommittee, forwarded on application to all parts of the kingdom postage free; — + peel Cockney Ae a 4, Whitehall; Mess Smith 
RT UNION.—The Subscribers of the Year | being stamped it ONO ES wall onto foreign peace tee ~~~ Smiths, 1, Lombard-streee ee . 

pa ak tpformed, that for. Geprenninet, subscribed _— one Gel Gempten cnet Soho, London. Physician—John R. Hume, Esq.’ M.D. Insp.-Gen. of Hospitals, 

they wi pive, $ " - 


Surgeon LOSE Iter em — 3}. aise: et 
ving by Lucas, of the Picture by R. Lee, R.A., purchased 4 : 27. t.C.s ate of the Army Medica’ Staff. 
eae holder of the Prize of 1502. Subscriptions for the current [ NI on BA aK 7 AUSTR ALI A, n 

year are received at any Of the Offices of the London and West- ondon Office, 38, OLp ROAD-STREET. 

































Solicitors—Messrs. Bicknell, Roberts, Fi ch, & Neate, 57, Line 
coln's Inn-fields. 


































minster Bank, where Prospectuses may be had. 5 Directors. _ s . Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator. 
———— ~ - = = George Fife Angus, e Benjamin E. Lindo, Esq. Ottices—13, Waterloo-place, and 24, Finch-lane, Cornhill. 
OYAL DISPEN SARY for DISEASES of the Robert Brooks, Ee Charles Edward Man les, Esq. This Society offers, together with the usual advantages, the 
» EAR, No. 10, Dean-street.—Mr. CURTIS will COM- | James John Cummins, Esq. Christopher Rawson, Esq., Ha- following: é sz 
MENCE his next COURSE of LECTURES on the ANATOMY, | Robert Gardner, Esq., Man- lifax. 5 _ 1. Assurances granted upon the lives of persons in every sta. 
PHYSIOLOGY, and PATHOLOGY of the EAR,on THURSDAY, chester. Thomas Sands, Esq., Liverpool. | tion in life, and for every part of the world, from 20/. to 5,000. 
February 6. For particulars apply to Mr. Curtis, at his house, | John Gore, Esq. James Bogle Smith, Esq. .2. Premiums calculated for non-participation, as well as par- 
No. 2, Soho-square.—Mr. C.’s Map of the Anatomy of the Ear. | Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. James Ruddell Todd, Esq. ticipation, of profits. t 2 S 
rice 5s., and Chart of its various Diseases. with the Modes of Trustees—George Car Glyn, Esq. 3. Persons assured, by paying a slight increase upon the ordi- 
Treatment, for the use of Students and Practitioners, price Is., John Gore, is ames John Cummins, Esq. nary rate (see Table V. of th ospectus), may themselves 
may be had of all Medical Booksellers. Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & Co, receive the ameunt assured on their attaining the age of 65 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bartlett & Beddome. years; or, dying before that age, it will be paid to their repre- 
POLARIZATION OF LIGHT, Secretary—Samuel Jackson, Esq. sentatives. te a 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, SCHOOLS, &e. Colonial Inspector—John Cunningham’ M'Laren, Esq. 4. Fraud only to vitiate a policy. 






” : “ . 5. No additional expense but the stamp. 
> G . ‘ The Directors of this Bank rant Letters of Credit, which are . Snore: aig Nay : 
ENGAGEMENTS ee teers RE on the POL wipe ripen - not transferable, for sums wotler 300/.: or bills at thirty days’ | 6. Otlicers serving in the Royal Navy assured on particularly 





















LIGHT, with numerous Experimental Illustrations by means of | Sight for larger amounts, on their Branches at os ay oP, premlem constructed upon sound principles with 

his Polariscope and other novel Apparatus.—For terms, &c. Sydney, . Melbourne, Port Philip, reference to every British colony. 

address (pre-paid) to Mr. J. F. Goddard, Lecturer on Optics, &c. poe own, New god a 8. No arbitrary imposition of extra premium. 

&c, Royal Gallery of Practical Science, Strand, London. without Foe ee mg the money being bens on 9. Persons assured in this Office may chan ce from one degree 
Mr. J. F. G. takes this opportunity of informing his scientific They also negotiate approved Bills on the Colonies, at thirty, oF Te fo another without forfeiting their policies. 








. , - “hi | , 10. Officers and others, assured at the Indian rate, on return- 
friends and the public, that having recently succeeded in sim- tabed ar dar sight, the terms for which may be ob- | ing to this country, are required to pay a home premium only. 
plifying his Polariscope so as considerably to reduce the cost of | ‘ained at their Office. : ‘ 11. Annuities provided to the Widows of Utheers and others 
construction, and adapted it to Mr. Cary’s Portable Oxy-Hydro- Bills on the Colonies transmitted for collection at a charge of upon advantageous terms, 
gen Microscope, it may be had either separate, with Objects. or | two per cent. on the amount when realized. | 12. Immediate annuities granted upon liberal terms. 
together, with the Microscope, &e. &e.; and are sold for Mr. By order of the Board, | 13. Assurances in favour of children, after the death of both 
Goddard by Messrs. Watkins & Hill, 5, Charing-cross, London. 27th Jan. 1840, SAMUEL JACKSON, Secretary. | parents, provided by an extremely low scale of premiums, 
re pc . 4. A Dividend of 4/. per cent, has been, and continues to be, 

OVERNESS AGENCY, 30, Sono-savarE._ STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, | paid upon the Shareholders’ deposits. ; 

Mrs. HINTON, having taken upon herself to continue 8, King William-street, City.—Capital ONE MILLION. | 15. Boar ays every Thursday at One o clock, and every 
the Ladies’ Department, respectfully states that she has resided | Directors.—Geo. Barclay, Esq. John Cuthbert Joyner, Esq. facility afforded for effecting Assurances on other days of busi- 
Many years on the Continent, is familiar with the Modern Lan. | — \ illiam Cory, Esq. enry Lawson, Esq. ness. TABLE I. OF THE PROSPECTUS. 


















































ages, and every branch of female education. Mrs. Hinton William Davis, Esq. James Row, Esq. Annual Premium for Assuring \OO0l. on a single Life, 
Son alors introduce English and Foreign Governesses, also Lawrence Dorgan, Esq. J. A. Thompson Smyth, Esq. “ss to Sislaeieibruat: sleleits 
Masters for every Department, properly qualified. Ladies at a William Gunston, Esq. Frederick T. West, Esq. L£Ledi€sdl€s ale’ q£ sd€sdi€s alésale sdif{sdaiisa 
distance may confidently rely upon her selection. Schools | Maj.~Gen.C, Hodson, E.1.C.S, re ee orse, Whitehead, Esq. 113 S116 1112 0 tile 6 o/2 12 93 1 3/3 12 Bla 7 OI5 6 Fe 19 Ae 98 
transferred and recommended in England, France, Belgium, Auditors.—George Pearson, Esq. Skinner Row, Esq., | 




















WILLIAM DANIELL WATSON, Sec. 
13, Great Mariborough-street. x 


Feb. 1, 
ME: COLBurn’s ‘NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





Medical Officers. 
ION.—To Parents and GUARDIANS. Francis H. Ramsbotham, M.D., 14, New Broad-street, City. 
DUCATION.. the first respectability, educated at Eton | W- Gwillim Merrett, Esq. Surgeon, 115, Leadenhall-street, City. 








Germany, and Switzerland.-—Letters must be pre-paid. William Ayscough Wilkinson, Esq. | 
| 









and Cambridge, and well acquainted with the French Lan- HE very Economical Management of this Tnsti- NOW READY. 

wage, wishes to receive into his family. and to EDU( ATE with tution enables the Directors to offer to the Public te | LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG LAND, FROM 
's own Sons, ONE OR TWO YOUNC EN'TLEMEN under Lowest Kates of Premium, with perfect Security to the Assured ; which | THE NOR MAN CONQU EST: 

years of age. He proposes to combine the advantages of an 3 ? : 





. indi. | Will be found advantageous in all cases, and especially on In- IT JECDOTE 
excellent School, with Masters at home, and the care and indi- surances for limited rn Be . F y WITH ANECDOTES 
vidual attention which are seldom to be met with except under iberal Commissions are allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
the parental roof. Terms (if no vacations) 100. a year. No : ; 


ES OF THEIR COURTS. 
, Now first published, from Official Records and other authen. 




















































































* amen rate ell as Public. ce INE. 

al roof, Terms Gf no, ¥ wa gear inereasina fates of Prema SIUTERUAND: "Dedicarea"ea St tbl. by Miss AGNES 

Post Office: Chelte es, an leiaicamaadtia Svindeediiaies | Annual Premium for vl, payable during Vol. I. price 8s. 6d. bound, to he completed in 4 or 5 Monthly 

: > - — nee First five |Second five) Third five Fourth five) Remainder | Volumes, beautifully embellished with | ortraits, Vignettes, &c. 
IRACY.—Mrs. PARRY’S YOUNG CHRIS. Age. P, ons, years, £ — an ¢g in, uu Il. 

TIAN'S SUNDAY EVENING: or, CONVERSATIONS | &.s. d. +S. a. - $. a. « & &, + 5. d. MEMOIRS OF ADAME MALIBRAN. 
Ervin bythe VcesChanceoragsnats Ysiets hacogween | 33/818 | “VS | 44H |G | 2°92 | Byabs QUNTESS DE MERLIN, and ocr intipate Erienda 
the title of * Sunday Erenings; or, on Fasy Introduction to the Read~ | 35 | 4 £ 4 | ] A 2 4 . 4 : : H : : : aia " pougress of che Eaten rama iv ‘fan * - 
n, the Bible, §c.by a Lady:* publishe: ¥ Scott, Webster, and : < : 2 ‘ t 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. bound. 
trary, (hrtertnasiquare, hich Doves to be a pirated dition By order of the Board of Directors, WM. WRIGHT Sec Sentences ash i 
ofthe First Series of Mrs. Parry’s Work a ove mentioned, wi! Pasa —— . ° . : — 

a few colourable alterations, Messrs. Rivincron hereby caution RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM THE COURT AND CA MP OF RUNJEET SING. 
a Sa ene pinet selling or Wrchasing this Pirated Edition. PANY. Ts 4, Meeemneaten “reas == o=° | By the Hon. a. WwW. ‘ ne, Military, Secretary to the 
St. Paul’s Churchyard an aterloo-place, » No.1, > ES~ ’ ‘kK, Lonpon, sovernor-Gencral of India. VO. wil 5 Engravings. 
Jan. 25, 1840. Capital Ong Mituion. rv. ° 
NEALES VIEWS of NOBLEMEN and| amADZéNTacus oFF Tablescomputed exteccls for the A PILGRIMAGE 10 PALESTINE. 
3ED =MEN’S SEATS.—Subscribers having i use of this Institution, from authentic and complete data, and By M. J. DE GERAMB, Monk of La Trappe. 
sets of this work NEN SEATS.—Su to complete then erect ee a — tA egg that can be offered without com- 2 vols. post svo. with epee 2ls. bouna. 
» ill} tunit f doing. promising the safety o nstitution, % 
on bE werk ermine te Octave Volamen, and Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, MARIAN; or, A YOUNG MAID'S FORTUNES 
contains upwards of Eight Hundred Views, engraved in the first | for hae loans fate enna lets immediate oy le required sashes fy MRS. S C. HA 
3 in BE on a Policy for the whole term of life an in any other ce. ‘Te ~  Necte et oo . 
Wateot Seodlante ont beled ene few copies. with at: Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, or Quar- Author of * Lights and Shadows of Irish Life.’ 3 vols, 
impressions of the plates, originally published at 27/. 10s., now | terly, in one sum, or in a limited humber of payments. vi. 
remaining unsold, are offered at the reduced price of 12. 12s, A Board of Directors in attendance daily at ‘Two o'clock. A WINTER IN ICELAN D AND LAPLAN D. 
London : Sherwood. Gilbert. & Piper, 23, Paternoster-row. Age of the assured in every case admitted in the Policy, "_ By the Hon, ARTHUR DILLON 
es All claims payable within one month after proof of death, 2 vols y st 8vo. with Illustrations ‘Sis. bound 
This day is published, Medical Attendants remunerated,in all cases, for their reports. ” » pe iin net Read — ° 
A CATALOGUE of SECOND.HAND BOOKS, A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents, nd : dd 

GRATIS, sent to any part of the United Kingdom, postage ae i Cent. per Ann ayable duri ’ : ¢ > 

Pai 6 by, at ee ofe rary eee er aera: fee. it Five fu Five ard Five [th Five Kemainder By THECDan Hat ae oh = a pen Mo nes 
ishes a Cata ogue, at the end of every mont 0 ‘CIENT G ? -ars. ars. f lite. » 2 ° + 3 vols, post 8vo, w a tf 

and MODERN BOOKS in every branch of English and Foreign 20 eti's £15 10 i 10 it £169 £2 “3 the Author, and numerous llustrations by Phiz, 

Literature, including many both rare and curious, These Cata- 30 164) 112 91) 274!1°9 17 6 Il. 

Reiracmenreinemiscrettriry Gentenenfiane | | | we tata an gai s $23 LAY tA NE. GREY, 

ing the advertiser with their address shall receive Catalogues on -- ‘ : —— —— J By the Author of ‘ Royston Gower,’ * Fair Rosamond, &c, 3 vols. 











the day of publication. PETER MORRISON, Resident Director, Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 
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Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
THE VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY 
Of the aoe Right Hon. JUSTICE VAUGHAN. 

By Mr. Ninn are HG at 4 at be Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on 
WEDN and T wo following days, including, 
UGDALE" s MON ASTICON, new edition, 8 
vols. mor.—Segar and Edmondson’s Refterese of English 
Peers, 5 vols. mor.—Snelling’s Coins and Coinage, complete— 
The Fneyclopedia Britannica and Supplement, bound in russia 
—Hollinshed and other English Chronicles, ditto—Rapin and 
Tindal’s England, 5 5 vols. fine copy. russia—Kennett’s England, 
3 vols.—Seldeni Ope ra—Tanner’s Notitia Monastica—Lord Or- 
ford’s Worns, 5 vols.—Johnson'’s Works, 12 vols.—Robertson's 
Works, 12 vols.—Shakespeare, 21 vols.—Henry’s Great Britain, 
12 vols.—Clarke’s Sermons, 10 vols. L.p. mor.—Patrick, Lowth, 
Arnold, and Whitby’s C nome ntary— Marsh’ s Michaelis, 6 vols. 
—Milner’s Works—The Waverley Novels, 48 vols.—Todd’s edi- 
tion of Milton’s Poems and Spenser's Poems—Turner's History 
of England and the Reformation—Grey’s Hudibras—Set of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, from 7a) te 1835, uncut—many of the 
most approved editions of the Greek ane a Classics, &c., 

several of which are bound in russia and c 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 6d. ,) had at the Rooms. 
*,* V aluations made of Libraries, &c., whether intended for 
privs ate or public sale. 


cu “- 8S AND VALUABLE 
Mf the late JAMES WEALE, 
By Mr. EV ANS. at his H oane, No. 93, Pall Maik on WEDNES- 
” Ae N 1, Feb. 5, and Five following ng lays, 
RY cuit Us AND VA 
IBRA RY of the late JAMES WEALE, Esq., 
containing an E: ntreordinary Collection of Rare, Curious, 
and Valuable Books relating to the History and Literature of 
Ireland. Also his Miseellaneous Library and Prints ; including 
a very curious and extensive Collection ‘of Proclamations by 
the Lords Lieutenant, Deputy Justices of Ireland, and by (wttod 
himself, after his e xpulsion from England, and arrival at Dublin, 
excessively rare and curious—Very curious-Collection of English 
Proclamations during the Reigns of James I. and William III. 
—Dodd's Church History, 3 vols. fine set-—Ware’s History of 
Ireland, by Harris,2 vols. best edition, in russia——Curious Col- 
lection of ‘Irish and Miscellaneous Manuscripts—V ery curious 
Collection of Tracts, folio, quarto, and octavo—Lord Somers's 
Tracts, 13 vols. in russia—Harlei ian Miscellany, by Park, 10 a. 
—Morisoni ‘Thre »nodia Hiberno-Catholica, excessively. rare. 
Se ‘Pitts is curious and rare Books, Also a COLLEC’ TION 
of PRINTS. 
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Th 
uy i YHE FOREIGN N GUA AR r ERLY REVIEW. 
No. 48, price Six Shillings. 
C ‘ontents. 

Euripides and the Greek Drama. 
Schubert—Travels in the East. 
United Sta ites—Progress of P hilosophy. 
Architecture, Foreign and Domestic. 
Oriental and Classical Literature, 

Dese panpelies and Whist. 

‘The Ethiopians—Apocryphal Books. 

The Eastern Question—Egypt. 

9. Music Abroad and at Home. 

10. Miscellaneous Lite rary Notices. 
List of New Publications on the Continent, &c. &c. 

__ Ble ack & Armetrone. 8, Wellington-street, Strand. 


s day is published 


RB TISH AN DF OREIGN REVIEW, 
No. XIX. 
. Laing’s Tour in Sweden. 
. Political Opinions of the Germans. 
> mene s for the Education of the People. 
‘The Poetical Works of Shelley. 
‘Lhe Wellington Despatches. 
: Popular Literature of the Day. 
. Irish Policy of the Whigs 
. Political Economy dain x the | Middle Ages. 
9. me >cent ag urrences at Cracc 
London: R. & J. &. Taylor, Red Lioiweourt, Fleet-street. 
edinburgh: Ke &C. Black. Dublin: J. Cumming. 


RASER'S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 
price 2s. 6d. contains: 

Mrs. Hemans and the Picturesque School—Characteristics in 
the Nineteenth Century—The Star of the Fountain; a ‘Tale— 
Poland, England, and Russia—Literary Criticism in England. 
By one of the Reviewe d—Catherine ; a Story (concluded)—Of 
Rabelais. *‘The Chronicles.” By an Apprentice of the Law 
William Ainsworth and Ja Shor ard—Political Miaucent. 
The Marrow-Bones and Cleavers. ‘Three Nuptial Sonnets for 
next Valentine Morning. Dedicated to Prince Albert of Saxe- 
eciaiecibani a. by Sir Morgan O'Doherty, Bart. 

ames I Taser, 215, tegent-street, London. 


] 31 ACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE for FEBRUARY, 1840, 

Contents : ‘heory of Greek Tragedy—II. Wolfgang Menzel 
—liil. Hiyams of a Hermit. By ee heus—IV. Song ofa Keturned 
Exile. By B. Simmons—V. Wellington—VI. The Song of an 
aged Bard. From the Gae lic—VIL. Son sung at the Symposium 
in the Saloon, 3rd of January, 1810—VII1. Miss Martineaun— 
gpeerbrook—[. Letter from Hannibal Smith, Esq., with the 
Trips a he Lily—X. Grimm's Teutonic Grammar—Xl. Algiers 
—XIL. The Dream of Mohammed the Second—XIII, Poetical 
Franslations of Faust—XIV. The Affzhanistan Expedition— 

.V. Legendary Lore. No. A Chronicle of England—XVI. 
( ‘asuistry—XV ‘II. Hints on History. Part 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; and T.C adell, London, 


tbe MONTHLY CHRONICLEfor FEBRUARY 


contains: I, Chartism. By Thomas Carlyle—2. Spirit of 
Mo lern ‘Tragedy : Cosmo de Medici; the Death of Marlowe— 
Influence of Eloquence on English Vreedom, No. I.: History, 
U ses, and Privileges of the rskine and Curran—4. Dr. 
Mayo on the Phys ony of Mind ‘thraldom of song British 
Press—6. Algeria—7. s of Irish Characteristic creech 
the Second; Sir Dan Da un ‘ly’ $s Inte arview with the Prince Re- 
gent; Which is the True Church eta lhekla, from Schiller 
9, Sketches of uish Generals, No, Ill.: O'Dounel—10, No- 
tices of New L« : Shelley’s Prose Works; Howitt's Visits to 
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Ke ark! le Places; Forster's Statesmen of the Commonwealth; 
i JVans on the hy anish Contest, &e. 
aonido 7 ongman, Orme, ~ Co 
lay sbi ishe 
MWE ECLEC fits iis Vv Ik W “for Fepruary. 


Contents. 
tish, Statesmen: Pym and St “ i. 
»on the Kingdom of Chris 

Ne ow Dri unas, 





. Memoirs of the Life and Labours of Dr. Robert Morrison. 
5. ‘The Ecclesiast cal Courts: 
abolished ? 
6. Towne s Observations on the Incubated Egg. 
. Martin's History of British hy: dia. 
Wade's British hii 
London; 


Are they to be reconstructed, or 


an 


istory ; &c. &e. 
Vall, dean, “ke Co, 31, Paternoster-row. 


ng the War with Chi 


tions of Russia in Transoxiana, 
tan, &c. 


and Ecclesiastical (ine 
Regiments), is toa late dat 
Wm. H. Allen & © ‘0. 


The official matter, com 
pointments, Promotions. &c. Civil, Military, Marine, 
luding those connected with the New 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for Fesrvary, 

contains full Details of the important Intelligence respect- 
ina, the Discoveries connected with the 
Pie against the British Power at Kurnool, the Milita: 


Opera- 
the Transactions in Affghanis- 
rising General Orders, Ap- 
Medic al, 


7, Leadenhall-street. 





Co L tae 


Contains, amon wy Artic 
FATHERS AND SON 


Annette, or The Galerien, by 
the Countess x ‘Blessington. 

Nimrod in Fra 
he ‘Adventures ‘of Khodadad, 
by the Hon. C, Stuart Saville. 

The Hare with Many Friends, 
by the Author of * Kattlin the 

eefer.” 

Biographical Notice of the late 
John Home, Esq., concluded. 

The Life and Times of Peter 
Priggins. 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHIZ ad BUSS. 
ue FEBRUARY NUMBER o 
NEW 


NE and HUMORIST, 
EDITED by T HEODORE HOOK, 


‘ ilustrated a Pa 


&e. &e. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Mariborough-street. 


MO 'N THLY 
‘Esq. 
co yy distin uished Writers, 
the DIT 


The w idow Married, by Mrs 
Trollope, illustrated ed Buss. 

Sketches from the Note-Book 
of a Physician 

Letters from Ireland, by John 
Came, Esq. 

The Miseries of a Gentleman 
out of Difficulties. 
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Spain under Charles the Second; or Extracts 
vom the Correspondence of the Hon. Alex- 
ander Stanhope, British Minister at Madrid, 
1690—1699. From the Originals at Cheve- 
ning. Murray. 

Ir is a fact well worthy of attention, that since 
the beginning of the present century, Spain is 
more indebted to the literature of this country 
for the advancement and elucidation of its his- 
tory, than to that of any other nation in Europe, 
France even—its neighbour—not excepted. Be- 
sides the work of Dr. Robertson on the reign of 
Charles V., and the inferior, although no less 
elaborate, composition of Watson on that of 
Philip II., there is scarcely a period in the mo- 
dern history of the Peninsula which has not 
exercised the pen of our countrymen, and been 
carefuily investigated. The glorious reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella has lately been treated 
in an admirable mannner by Mr. Prescott, of 
Boston (Athen. No. 534); the Spanish War 
of Succession has been ably discussed and de- 
scribed by the editor of the present correspon- 
dence—-Lord Mahon; Coxe’s work on the Bour- 
bon kings of Spain is a master-piece of learning 
and criticism; while Blaquiére’s ‘ History of the | 
Spanish Revolution,’ andthe numberless accounts | 
of the Peninsular War, published in this country, 
afford ample materials for the history of the 
present century; to say nothing of the valuable 
contribution to general history offered in the able 
work of Mr. Dunham. 

The small volume now before us relates to a 
period which, though devoid of all that is great 
or ennobling, is nevertheless worthy considera- | 
tion, for the striking and salutary lessons it affords: | 





mighty states may be reduced to weakness and 
wretchedness, let him peruse with attention the 
history of Spain under the last monarchs of the 
House of Austria—from the accession of Philip 
IV. to the the death of Charles II. (1626—1700.) | 
He will there see a powerful monarchy become, 
in less than a century, the weakest nation in 
Europe; he will see a once rich, prosperous, and 
regular, if not wisely-administered state, de- 
scend, by force of decayed institutions and the 
vices of ignorant and sordid administrations, to 
the lowest ebb of misery and degradation ; he | 
will see a nobility than which none ever pro- 

duced, in so short a period, abler statesmen or | 
better soldiers, become a degenerate, fanatic, and 

swaggering set of imbeciles. All this was the | 
work of bad institutions, and a still worse govern- 
ment. The empire which Philip II. inherited 
from his father was no doubt extensive; but in- 
creased as it was both by his policy and his arms, | 
and by the accession of Portugal, it became one | 
of the most powerful and most splendid that ever 
existed in the world. In Europe, Philip ruled 
Spain, the Netherlands on both sides of the 
Rhine, and the greater part of Italy. In Asia 
and Africa, he was the master of extensive terri- | 
tories and productive settlements. His dominions | 
in the New World extended on each side of the 

equator into the temperate zone. His annual 

revenue amounted to nearly 4,000,000/. ster- | 
ling—an immense sum for the times. He had a | 
standing army of 80,000 men, and his ordinary | 
naval force consisted of 140 galleys. Respected, 
if not loved by his subjects—feared by his ene- 
mies—he was, during the greater part of his 
reign, the arbiter of Europe: his disciplined 
bands marched to the gates of Paris; his Ar- | 
mada menaced the shores of England. And 

yet within this gigantic body lurked an incurable 

disease, and many of the causes of Spanish decline | 
were already in full operation under this reign; | 


| 


for if their influence was not felt—if their mis- 
chief was counterbalanced by accidental circum- 
stances, they were, nevertheless, rapidly working 
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out the ruin of the state. Philip III. had neither | 


the prominent qualities, nor the talents of his 
father. In his reign, the independence of the 


Netherlands was wrung from Spain; the Moris- | 


g, and 


coes—the most active, most enterprisin 


most useful part of the population—were, through | 


the united efforts of profligate courtiers and re- 
morseless bigots, driven into exile, to the irre- 
parable detriment of the national resources; 


while those errors in political economy, by which | 


Spanish statesmen of all times have signalized 
their administrations, exhausted the revenue, and 
struck a death blow to agriculture and trade. 
Under Philip IV. the condition of Spain went on 
declining with still increasing rapidity. The 
reverses sustained by the Spanish arms in Italy 
and the Low Countries—the Catalonian insur- 


rection—the loss of Portugal, Rousillon, and | 


Cerdagne—the annihilation of the trade with 
India, by the Dutch and the English, reduced to 
the lowest pitch the affairs of the Spanish mon- 
archy. 

Philip IV. left his throne to Charles II., his 
only son—a sickly infant—in the fourth year of 
his age. During his long minority, the regency 
of the kingdom was intrusted to his widow, 
Maria Anna, of Austria, and, according to the 
forms of the Spanish constitution, a council com- 


| posed of the principal officers of the state was 
| appointed to assist her with their deliberations. 


Incapable, however, of governing by herself, the 
new regent bestowed all her confidence on her 
confessor—a German Jesuit, of obscure birth— 


a flimsy pretext, had already laid a claim 
to the whole of the Netherlands—now invaded 
them, reducing most of the fortresses from the 
Channel to the Scheldt: and although the union 
of Holland, England, and Sweden, arrested the 
progress of the French, and saved the Low Coun- 
tries from subjugation, Spain was, nevertheless, 
by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, compelled to 
acknowledge the independence of Portugal. The 
popular discontent, increased by these disasters, 
now openly manifested itself; the Queen was 
obliged to part with her confessor, and John of 
Austria, hailed by the people as the only man 
fit to support the sinking fortunes of the mon- 
archy, was intrusted with the regency. John, 
however, did not realize the hopes of the people. 
Although he had, on former occasions, shown 
considerable talents, both as a general and as a 
statesman, his short administration of two years 
proved as disastrous as those of his predecessors. 
The reverses sustained by the Spanish arms in 
every corner of the monarchy, and followed by 
the humiliating peace of 1678; the undue re- 
straint under which he kept his weak master ; 
his rigorous treatment of the Queen Dowager, 
| whom he kept in confinement at Toledo; and 
last, not least, the unpopular treaty of marriage 
concluded with France, in 1678, alienated from 
him the affections of the people, and he died, 
from sorrow and disappointment, in 1679. 

With the death of John of Austria all hopes 
vanished of restoring vigour to the sinking 
State. The Queen Dowager was recalled from 





| her exile; but, incensed by the harsh treat- 
|ment to which she had been subjected, she 
} thought of nothing but multiplying the in- 


who, by dint of low intrigue, had, under the pre- | trigues within the palace, and wreaking her ven- 
ceding reign, risen to the eminent post of Grand | geance against the partisans of Don John and 
Inquisitor—which gave him a place in thecouncil | the members of the last administration. ‘The 
indeed, whoever desires to know by what means | of regency—and who was now intrusted by her | King, too weak and inexperienced to govern 


| with the sole direction of affairs. Father Nithard | alone, was abandoned to the guidance of a cabal, 


is represented by the Spanish historians as a| formed by his confessor, and Don Geronimo 


| priest of corrupt morals, great haughtiness of 


temper, and excessive vanity; possessing no 
other talents but those of dissimulation and in- 
trigue, and having many vices of the worst de- 
scription, without a single redeeming quality. 


| But this picture is undoubtedly overcharged : 


although he was not a man of the first order, he 
seems to have had some talents; andif his means 
were not always justifiable, his intentions were 
no doubt honest and pure. With all the severity 
of manner and the austerity of principle of a 
Ximenez, he wanted his courage and his saga- 
city. Like him, he attempted to bring a turbulent 
and immoral nobility under the pale of the law, 


| but he was unequal to the task, and failed in the 
| undertaking. 
| granted him by his worst enemies,—and that is 


One virtue, however, has been 


disinterestedness. When about to quit the king- 
dom under a sentence of exile—violently forced 
from the Queen—he declined all pecuniary as- 


| sistance, and preferred, to use his own expression, 


“ to quit Spain a poor priest, as he had entered 
it.” Nithard’s principal object—perhaps too his 
chief talent, for during the early part of his 
administration he was successful—seems to have 
been that of defeating the intrigues of the am- 
bitious John of Austria, the natural son of Philip 

V., who, elated by his late success against the 
enemies of his country, and proud of his well- 
deserved popularity, aimed at nothing short of 


| taking the regency—perhaps the sceptre—into 


his hands. 

An ignorant, bigotted, and vindictive woman, 
as the Queen Regent, influenced by a vain and 
prejudiced priest, was not calculated to prop up 
the tottering edifice of the Spanish monarchy ; 
and, instead of abating, the evil increased. Pro- 
fiting by the embarrassment and weakness of a 
vacillating government, Louis XI V.—who, under 


de Eguia, a contemptible minion, who, by a 
supple and insinuating behaviour, had risen from 
the situation of a petty clerk to the highest office 
in the state,—every department of the adminis- 
tration became the scene of corruption and con- 
fusion; the dispatches submitted to the Council 
remained unanswered; the most important 
offices in the state were intrusted to Jesuits, 
Dominicans, and monks of every denomination ; 
arbitrary variations in the value of money, and 
regulations, ruinous to trade, drained the public 
coffers, till the revenue scarcely yielded suffi- 
cient to defray the expenses of the palace. “ ‘The 
treasures of America, once the resources of the 
monarchy,” observes a native historian, ‘ were 
to the necessities of the nation what a drop of 
water is to the lips of a man raging with thirst.” 

It was at this juncture (1683) that Alexander 
Stanhope, the youngest son of the first Earl of 
Chesterfield, was appointed British Minister at 
the Court of Madrid. He landed at Corujia in 
the spring of 1690, at the same time with Maria 
Anna of Neuburgh, sister to the Empress of 
Austria, and to the Queen of Portugal, then on 
her way to the capital, to join her royal husband, 
to whom she had been previously betrothed. It 
is from the dispatches which Mr. Stanhope ad- 
dressed, in his official capacity, to the Earls of 
Shrewsbury, Nottingham, and Galway, and other 
members of the government at home, as well as 
from his private correspondence with his son, 
friends, and relatives, that his descendant, Lord 
Mahon, has extracted the contents of the volume 
| now before us. 
The following letter will be found interesting :— 

“ To the Earl of Nottingham. 
Madrid, June 27, 1691. 

“* Yesterday the Conde of Oropesa left Madrid 
| banished by the King’s express command, delivered 
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to him two days before by Don Eugenio Marban, 
Secretario de la Camera. They say it was occasioned 
in this manner: that about a month before, the 
Duque de Aviera or Arcos, in the name of most of 
the Grandees, represented to the King the calamit- 
ous estate of the monarchy in a long memorial, in- 
sinuating that all was occasioned by the mal-admi- 
nistration of the Conde of Oropesa, to which some 
speedy and effectual remedy ought to be applied. 
The King, as his custom is, gave the paper to the 
Conde, who thereupon excused and justified him- 
self by another paper to the King; after which the 
matter remaining quiet for some time, the Duke re- 
turned to repeat his instances by word of mouth, 
insisting that the Conde might be removed from 
meddling any more in the direction of affairs, and 
that if his Majesty did not apply the remedy, the 
kingdom must take care for its own preservation ; 
which resolute behaviour so startled the King, that 
after he had advised with the Queen Mother, who, 
as is believed, was beforehand possessed in the busi- 
ness, he gave a decree for banishing the Conde, who, 
so soon as he had notice of it, desired hard to kiss 
the King’s hand, which being granted, he desired his 
Majesty would give him leave to retire himself in a 
garden-house he has here in the skirts of Madrid ; 
but the King denied it, and commanded him to go to 
his own estate, and he is accordingly upon his journey 
towards Oropesa, his own town, in Estremadura. 
The Queen Consort would not see him, the Queen 
Mother at first refused it, but by his importunity 
at last admitted him ; and when he told her that, in 
obedience to the King’s command, he was leaving 
the Court, she answered, ‘ *T'is well, Conde : it ought 
to have been done long before !’ ” 


This Conde of Oropesa was a young nobleman 
who succeeded the Duke of Medinaceli, at the 
head of the government. He was an honest 
and well-meaning man, and appears to have 
possessed more than ordinary talent. He re- 
formed several abuses in the administration, 
issued new financial regulations, and obliged the 
grandees to pay their debts to the state ; but the 
evil was too far gone to admit of a cure. Oropesa 
became obnoxious to the nobles, who, fearing 
lest he should attack their privileges and chastise 
their disobedience and disorderly habits, raised 
a clamour against him and succeeded in obtain- 
ing his removal. ‘The Duke of Aveyro—not 
Aviera, as Mr. Stanhope calls him—was the 
nobleman who, in the name of his colleagues, 
sent up to the King a memorial against him,—a 
remarkable and interesting document, manu- 
script copies of which may be found in historical 
and diplomatic collections of the time. 


Soon after the arrival of Mr. Stanhope, the 
Spanish succession became a subject of exciting 


interest at the court of Madrid. By the death of 
Marie Louise, the first wife of Charles II., who 
died in 1689, the temporary advantage which 
Louis XIV. had derived from this elevation of a 
Bourbon princess to the throne of Spain had 
been lost, while the Austrian party had regained 
the ascendancy, by the marriage concluded be- 
tween the Spanish monarch and a princess of 
the house of Austria. Louis, who had always 
been the mortal enemy of that house, and whose 
pretensions to the crown of Spain, forwarded, as 
they always were, by the vilest intrigues, were 
now in a tolerable career of success, felt that, if 
Charles should at length have an heir, his prey 
would escape from him. Accordingly, the Duke of 
Noailles invaded Catalonia with a French army. 
Urgel was taken in 1691, Palamos and Rosas 
capitulated, and, after a sanguinary battle, in 
which the Spaniards were defeated near the 
river Ter, the important fortress of Gerona, one 
of the keys of Catalonia, fell into their hands, 
and Barcelona, the capital, surrendered soon 
after to the Duke of Venddme. Destitute both 
of money and troops, and without the energy 
requisite to stop the progress of the invaders, 
the Spanish court, regardless of the danger, 
spent the time in puerilities, talking much and 


doing nothing, as the following extracts from 








Mr. Stanhope’s correspondence will show :— 

“This Court pretends to make some figure on their 
part also thissummer. Five regiments are imme- 
diately to be raised in Estremadura, of which the 
Maitres de camp and several other officers are 
already declared, and they talk of other levies to be 
made in Andalusia and Castille. What they may 
do in the provinces I know not; but have seen in 
Madrid, that, in four months’ time, they have not, 
with all their diligence, been able to get a thousand 
men, though they are beating the drums every day; 
for as fast as new ones come in, the former run 
away; and of them that at any time march out of 
town, I am assured that always about one half of 
them drop off before they reach Catalonia, and that 
by consent of their officers, having listed them only 
on those terms, to make a show in marching out of 
town. In short, nothing of good can be expected 
hence, either by land or sea. The Spanish armada 
is never ready to go out till mid-August, and then 
cannot keep the sea above fifteen days, without 
going into some port to careen and refit. * * 

“Tam not so sanguine as I find you are, in your 
opinion of the Spaniards’ preparations as to their 
armada, for, by experience I have had of them, I 
cannot but believe the number will not only fall 
short, but those they can set out will require a much 
longer time to get ready; in both which I hope I 
may be mistaken. * * 

“As to our preparations here, the noise is always 
greater than the reality: there are already marched 
from hence 1200 horse, and 6 more are to follow for 
Catalonia, and there is designed 10,000 foot. * * 

“The French sat down before Gerona the 21st 
instant, since which we hear little how they advance ; 
this Court telling the world no more than needs they 
must against themselves: but in probability it must 
be lost, unless St. Narcissus come again to defend it 
with a swarm of flies, as they say he did when it 
was last besieged, and made the French ris; for 
since the defeat of their army they have no hopes, 
unless in such a miracle, which does not happen 
every day. If half our fleet come into those seas 
suddenly, as this Court expects, it may save Barce- 
loa, © © 

“This country is ina most miserable condition ; 
no head to govern, and every man in office does 
what he pleases, without fear of being called to 
account. They are trying all manner of ways to 
raise money, in which the present Presidente de 
Hacienda is thought a great master, yet all the 
funds are ulready anticipated for so many years, 
that he can find nobody will advance, and there are 
no galleons nor flota to be expected in a long time. 
Affairs in Catalonia can hardly be worse: since the 
last vain attempt on Ostalric, their army is dwindled 
above one half, and cannot make together horse and 
foot, above 4,000 men fit for service ; so that, though 
our fleet may secure Barcelona and the coasts, yet 
all the inland country must be at the discretion of 
the French, Admiral Russell has been very ill ten 
days at Alicant. * * 

“TI can inform you little more of the affairs of 
this Court than by my last, only that it is agreed 
on all hands that the young Queen carries all before 
her, since his Majesty's Confessor has told him he 
is obliged in conscience to do whatsoever she will 
have him, which he proves thus: upon the satisfae- 
tion of her mind depends the good disposition of her 
hody ; upon that the hope of succession; upon that 
the happiness of the monarchy, which his Majesty 
is obliged in conscience to do all things to procure! * * 

“Don Francisco de Velasco is come from Cadiz, 
in order to go to his government of Catalonia; but 
refuses to stir till he have six months’ pay for the 
army there settled upon good funds, a thing not to be 
done, and so the matter hangs. The government 
of Cadiz is sold to Don Francisco Miguel del Puego 
for 20,000 pistoles, part of which, I suppose, our 
merchants are to reimburse in time.” 

This is a melancholy, but true, picture of the 
state of Spain under Charles II. It may, per- 
haps, be said, that the hand that drew it was 
no friend to Spain or the Spaniards; that their 
generals and statesmen, their armies and their 
councils have been pourtrayed by the author of 
these letters in too dark colours; that, only a 





few years after, their energies being roused, the 
Spaniards displayed again that resolution and 
courage for which they have always made them- 
selves remarkable in their struggles for na. 
tional independence: but still, if the colouring 
be too strong, the outlines of. the picture are no 
less true. At the period in question civil and 
religious despotism, and long-continued mis- 
rule, had reduced the Spanish nation to the 
lowest point of degradation which it has ever 
reached. Spain, once the land of soldiers and 
statesmen, had now not a man worthy to preside 
over its councils, or to lead its armies; and the 
grandsons of Gonsalvo and Ximenez, and Cortes 
and Alva, showed no other ambition than that 
of carrying a taper in a procession, and strutting 
about in the livery of the Inquisitor, at an auto 
da fé! 

The reader of these letters will be amused by 
the account of a broil (p. 95) between the Conde 
de Cifuentes and the Almirante de Castilla, one 
of the highest officers of the state; although, if 
we are to credit the relations of the time, the 
picture is somewhat overcharged. In general, 
indeed, Mr. Stanhope is partial in his judgments; 
for we often find in his correspondence severe 
censures passed on individuals who served their 
country with honour and ability, such as the 
Marquis of Mancera, whom he represents as a 
doting old man; whereas Coxe, and other 
authorities, describe him as a most able and up- 
right statesman. 

In the meanwhile, the wretched and con- 
temptible being who ruled over the dominions 
of Philip II. was a prey toa hypochondriacism 
bordering on insanity, and hastening to an early 
grave. He was childless, and, although only 
thirty-five years of age, his constitution was 
completely shattered. Exasperated by bodily 
pain, his temper was so irritable that he be- 
came an object of contempt more than of pity 
to his wife and his favourites. His mind was 
sometimes harassed by the wildest and most ex- 
travagant fancies. For a long time he thought 
himself bewitched, and, in the hope of expelling 
the unclean spirit, submitted himself to a suc- 
cession of exorcisms and penances, which, by 
weakening still more his constitution, and ter- 
rifying his imagination, greatly increased his 
disease. 

“The King’s danger is over for this time, (says 
Mr. Stanhope, in a letter to the Duke of Shrewsbury, 
dated Madrid, Sept. 19, 1696,) but his constitution 
is so very weak, and broken much beyond his age, 
that it is generally feared what may be the success 
of such another attack. They cut his hair off in this 
sickness, which the decay of nature had almost done 
before, all his crown being bald. He has a ravenous 
stomach, and swallows all he eats whole, for his 
nether jaw stands so much out, that his two rows of 
teeth cannot meet; to compensate which, he has a 
prodigious wide throat, so that a gizzard or liver of a 
hen passes down whole, and his weak stomach not 
being able to digest it he voids in the same manner. 
This King’s life being of such importance in this 
conjuncture as to all the affairs of Europe, I thought 
might exeuse these particulars, which otherwise 
would seem impertinent.” 

Again, writing to the same, March 14, 1698: 

“The King is so very weak, he can scarcely lift 
his hand to his head to feed himself; and so ex- 
tremely melancholy, that neither his buffoons, dwarfs, 
nor puppct-shows, all which have showed their abili- 
ties before him, can in the least divert him from 
fancying every thing that is said or done to be a 
temptation of the devil, and never thinking himself 
safe but with his Confessor and two friars by his side, 
whom he makes lie in his chamber every night.” 

The precarious state of the King’s health went 
on increasing until all hopes of his recovery were 
given up. ‘There were three claimants who on 
his demise might aspire to the throne: 1, The 
dauphin of France, as the eldest son of Maria 
Theresa, eldest daughter of Philip 1V.; 2, The 
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Emperor Leopold, who was not only the des- | would not have made in former ages, and were he a 


cendant of Ferdinand, brother of Charles V., | 
but whose mother was the daughter of Philip | 
III; and lastly, the electoral prince of Bavaria, 
whose mother was the only daughter of the In- | 
fanta Marguerita, a younger daughter of Philip 
IV. Of these claims, that of France was evi- 
dently the strongest, had not Maria Theresa, on 
her marriage with Louis XIV., solemnly re- 
nounced for their issue all claim to the crown o 
Spain. But Louis, who was the most faithless 
litician of his time, and whose entire career 
was marked by a reckless disregard of all that is 
sacred in the sight of nations, was not to be 
deterred from his ambitious views by a simple | 
contract, however binding it might be thought | 
by others; and for many years his principal aim | 
was to obtain the withdrawal of the renunciation, 
and the annulment of all its legal consequences, 
with the reciprocal consent of France and Spain. 
Louis proceeded, by means of negotiations 
conducted with the greatest skill, to accom- 
plish this object. Foreseeing that England | 
would never consent to an arrangement which 
should place the crown of Spain upon the same 
brow that bore that of France or Austria, he 
adroitly offered to waive his pretensions in favour , 
of his younger son, Philip Duke of Anjou, on 
condition that the Emperor should also yield his 
to his second son, the Archduke Charles; and 
this proposition was received. But soon after | 
the peace of Ryswick, William III. and Louis 
XIV. determined to settle the question of the 
succession, without consulting either Spain or 
the Emperor; and France, Holland, and Eng- | 
land became parties to a treaty, by which | 
it was stipulated, that the Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria, one of the pretenders, should succeed 
to Spain, America, and the Netherlands; the | 
Imperial family were to be bought off with the 
Milanese; while France should receive for her | 
share the Two Sicilies and the province of Gui- 
puscoa, beyond the Pyrenees. This infamous 
stipulation, too well known in history as the 
celebrated “ ‘Treaty of Partition,” by which three 
European nations sat down to carve out, as with 
a knife, and to divide among themselves the 
dominions of a power then at peace with them, 
is undoubtedly one of the most scandalous and 


most disgraceful acts with which the history of | 
In the mean- | 


European diplomacy is stained. 
while, Louis and Leopold sent their emissaries 
to the court of Charles, to besiege his sick bed, 
and to procure, if possible, a testamentary de- 
claration in favour of their respective pretensions. 
Mr. Stanhope’s correspondence, during the years 
1697-8, affords some curious instances of the ani- 
mosities and intrigues which distracted the court, 
and disturbed the last hours of the unfortunate 
monarch :— 
“To the Marquess of Normanby. 
Madrid, January 9, 1697. 

“This conjuncture has awakened several preten- 
ders to the succession, namely, the Emperor, France, 
and Bavaria, whose ministers and agents here have 
omitted no possible practices for their several masters. 
The different titles to Castille and Aragon, with 
their respective dependencies, may also bring on the 
stage some unthought-of candidates, there being 
some families descended from the old races of those 
Kings still remaining, particularly the Duke de 
Medina Celi, the present Viceroy of Naples; but 
he is an unactive bigot, and incapable of entertain- 
ing such a thought, much more of succeeding in the 
attempt. The Marques de Leganez, Governor of 
Milan, is a brave gentleman, of courage and expe- 
rience in war, sufficient to qualify him for a Duke 
of Milan ; but the great moderation of his temper 
will not, I believe, allow of so much ambition. They 
sent last year, very unsuitably to their old cautious 
politics, the Conde de Montezuma Viceroy to 
Mexico. He married to his first wife a descendant 
from the great Montezuma, by whom he has two 
daughters. This seems an adventure these people 


| of the French. 
| calling Cortes Generales to declare and settle the 


man of spirit they might repent it ; but having been 
bred of the long robe, without the least knowledge 
in arms, or spirit of generosity in his nature, they 
think themselves very secure on that side. When- 
ever the occasion happens, it is more than probable 
the succession will not go all one way, but this 
mighty body be divided; and that several of the 
parts, under another form, may come to be more 
considerable than now the whole is, * * 


“ To the Lord Chancellor Methuen, of Ireland. 
Madrid, July 9, 1698. 

“There is not the least hopes of this King’s re- 
covery, and we are every night in apprehensions of 
hearing he is dead in the morning, though the Queen 
lugs him out abroad every day, to make the people 
believe he is well, till her designs are ripe, which I 
rather fear will prove abortive, for by the best infor- 
mations I can get of the three pretenders, her candi- 
date is like to have the fewest votes. Upon old 
Comte de Harrach’s pressing the King to have the 
Archduke Charles sent for to Spain, and when that 
would not go, that he might be made Governor of 
Milan, and Prince Vaudemont his Lieutenant, he 
gave no answer, but turning to the Queen who was 


| present, said, laughing, oyga, muger, el Conde aprieta 
| mucho, repeating three or four times the aprieta 


mucho. The French Ambassador does no less aprietar, 
and the Nuncio also in the Pope’s name in favour 
This has occasioned a discourse of 


succession, which I look on only as a present shift of 
the Counsellors of State, but never intended, for 


| they see themselves lost without resource, and when 


the Lance happens, resolve to submit to the disposal 
of Divine Providence, having none at all of their 
own! * * 
“ To his son, James Stanhope. 
Madrid, July 23, 1698. 

“The French gain, and the Germans visibly lose 
ground every day. The French Ambassador’s lady 
is huzzaed as she passes the Plaza and Calle Mayor. 
Ah que linda, ah que hermosa que esta! Deos la 
bendiga! and to the Ambassador, Viva el Senor 
Ambajador de Francia! These I look on as artifices 


| industriated, yet their being well received shows the 
| people’s inclination. The lady, whom I have visited, 


is very well behaved, and seems a very proper person 
to manage a Court intrigue. She is already the 
Queen’s favourite, who is extremely charmed with 
her gaiety and free humour, so different from the 
starched gravity of the Spaniards.” 

Succeeding events but too well proved the 
truth of Stanhope’s conjectures. The great ob- 
ject of Charles and his counsellors was to prevent 
a dismemberment of the Spanish dominions. In 
the hope of attaining this end, Charles deter- 
mined upon appointing a successor to the throne. 
A will was accordingly framed, by which the 
Spanish dominions were bequeathed to the 
Bavarian prince, whose claim to the inheritance 
was undoubtedly the weakest of all. Unfor- 
tunately for Spain, the will had scarcely been 
signed, when the appointed heir died, and the 
question of the succession became still more 
unsettled and complicated. It was now neces- 
sary to choose between Philip and the Archduke 
—between France and Austria. Charles him- 
self, as a member of the house of Austria, was 
strongly inclined in favour of his kinsman, the 
Archduke; and this predilection was naturally 
increased by his consort, herself a member of 
that family, and by the English, Dutch, and 
Austrian ministers, and most of the courtiers. 
On the other side, were two of the most dex- 
terous politicians of the age, Cardinal Porto- 
carrero, and D’ Harcourt, the French ambassador. 
A long contest was therefore maintained, with 
varying success, by the contending factions 
which surrounded the miserable king, until at 
last the gold which Louis caused to be distri- 
buted among the courtiers, the sanction obtained 
| from the Pope, and, more than all, the artful 
| devices of Portocarrero, who terrified the con- 


| science of the weak monarch by a representation 








| of the civil wars which would inevitably follow 


the uncertainty of the succession, conquered his 
repugnance, and inclined him in favour of France. 


We shall terminate our extracts from this 
Correspondence with a letter from Mr. Stanhope 
to Mr. Secretary Vernon, giving an account of 
a popular tumult which broke out at Madrid, in 
April 1699, against the Count of Oropesa, who 
had been recalled from his exile, and reinstated 
in his office. It will show, better than any com- 
ment of ours, the condition of the Spanish people 
at that time :— 

** Madrid, April 29, 1699.” 

“The Corregidor, Don Francisco de Vargas y 
Lezama, being in the Plaza Mayor yesterday about 
seven of the clock in the morning, a priest came to 
him and complained of the great want of bread, as 
at the same time did a poor woman, to whom he 
answered, very imprudently, they might thank God 
it was not double the price, although it be now more 
than as dear again as usual; and to the woman in 
particular, who complained of a great charge of 
children, he replied, rallying, it was her fault to let 
her husband get so many, upon which she threw a 
pair of pigeons she had in her hand in his face, 
calling him Cornudo and Ladron, and immediately 
all the rabble pursued him, throwing stones, and 
had certainly killed him, if he had not, as fast as his 
horse could run, secured himself in the Casa de 
Ayuntaniento, or Guildhall, and so came off only with 
a broken pate. The rabble marched on with great 
noise, crying all the way, Viva el Rey, y Muera el 
Conde de Oropesa, el Almirante y el Corregidor! with 
this noise entering into the courts of the Palace and 
up to the King’s apartment, crying out, * Bread! 
bread!’ and, *We will have Ronquillo for our 
Corregidor!’ His Majesty hearing this noise, asked 
what the matter was. At first they told him, nothing 
but some idle boys ; but the disorder increasing, and 
it being impossible to dissemble the matter any 
longer, told him it was a tumult of the people, who, 
wanting bread in the Plaza, came crying out to his 
Majesty to remedy it. The King bid the Conde de 
Benevente go and give them some money to quiet 
them, which he having attempted in vain, returned 
to his Majesty, saying, nothing would satisfy them 
but to have Don Francisco Ronquillo for their 
Corregidor again, as he had been three or four years 
before, and then they had bread enough and wanted 
nothing. The King, looking out of the window, 
and seeing more and more trooping together every 
minute, ordered that Ronquillo should be immedi- 
ately sworn in the office of Corregidor; and the 
Conde de Benevente went directly to fetch him, 
and brought him to the Royal Council of Castille, 
attended by the rabble, shouting, Viva Ronquillo! 
The Council were quickened to dispatch him by the 
melancholy accounts that another body of the mob 
were burning the Conde de Oropesa’s house, and 
that if Ronquillo did not appear immediately, there 
would be no saving it. He then came out as Cor- 
regidor with his varra or white staff in his hand, 
and, mounted on horseback, went from the Palace 
attended by the crowd, crying all the way, Viva al 
Rey victor Ronquillo! and although by this pretence 
their fury was something abated, yet they soon began 
again to tear down the iron grates before the win- 
dows: some of them they got down,and about fifteen 
rushing in (but without arms, as indeed most of 
them were), the Conde’s servants, as is believed, 
killed them all, for they have never appeared since, 
and it is said the bodies were thrown into a well. 
Then, having secured the doors and windows, they 
fired out of the house among the rabble, and killed 
five or six ; one a reformed Alferez, whose body his 
companions took up and carried immediately away 
to the Palace, and went with it as far as the top of 
the stairs that go to the King’s lodgings before they 
were stopped, crying out, ‘ Justice! justice !’ and 
demanding the heads of the Conde de Oropesa and 
Almirante. The Sacrament, in this confusion, was 
brought out from several churches, with processions 
of all the orders of friars with crucifixes in their 
hands, and a crucifix placed in every window as a 
security to the house. These holy things quieted 
them for some time, yet still they continued together 
in the same place. Ronquillo then, thinking to 
divide them and draw them off, said, * Hijos, chil- 
dren, let us go to the Palace, and I will intercede 
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with the King for your pardon.’ Above 5000 fol- 
lowed him; and all this rabble, coming into the 
great court of the Palace, just under the King’s 
window, roared out as before, Viva el Rey, Muera 
Oropesa!—* Let the King appear! Let the King 
appear!’ At this noise the Queen came to the 
window, and told them, ‘ Hijos, the King is asleep.’ 
The rabble answered, in a great rage, ‘We do not 
believe it, for this is no time to sleep.’* At last 
the Queen, seeing their obstinacy to see the King, 
retired from the window weeping, and called his 
Majesty, who, saluting them with his hat, and a 
lower bow than ever he made before, said, Hijos mios, 
I have given to the Corregidor the orders you desire, 
with absolute power to do whatever may conduce to 
your satisfaction ;’ and at the same time, addressing 
himself to the Corregidor, said, *‘ And to you, Don 
Francisco Ronquillo, I give all necessary power to 
do or undo whatsoever may be for the ease of my 
subjects,’ and the people replying, that they desired 
his Majesty’s pardon, and that they might not be 
punished for this tumult, the King answered them, 
*I pardon you, nor shall you be punished either now 


or hereafter, of which I call God to witness,’ at the 





same time wafting a white pocket hankerchief in the | 
air; after which he saluted them with his hat as | 


before, and retired from the window..........- 
The Conde de Oropesa, who was ill in bed with a fit 
of the ague when his house was first invested, found 
means to escape ina friar’s habit to the Convento del 
Rosario, as did also his wife and children, by break- 
ing a wall into another house; and before they could 
get ready to begone, the rabble pressed so hard upon 
the house, that they were like to force in, which is 
the excuse I hear was given for the firing that killed 
the Alferez and the rest. 
Castille, and many of the Grandees, staid in the 
Palace all night. 
noise of the tumult, went from his house in a mean 
coach, with two mules and curtains drawn, by a 
private way to the Palace; nevertheless, by some 
who knew him, wassaluted with Galina and Traydor, 
and that possibly to-morrow, after they had done with 
Oropesa, they would give him a visit. The Cardinal 
of Toledo was at Toledo ; he of Cordova being very 


All the Royal Council of | 


The Almirante, upon the first | 


inexperienced in the world, went amongst the rabble, | 
giving them ill words and threats when they were in | 


their highest ferment. They pushed him from one 


to another, till a body of priests and friars got around | 


him and carried him off. 
29th of April, all appeared quiet near the Conde’s 
house, though all this day there are observed little 
troops of people got together in several parts, and I 
hear that the body of the masons, carpenters, and 
coachmakers murmur extremely for the death of 
some of their brotherhood and friends yesterday, 
which makes us fear there may be some disorder 
again this night. The benefit they feel already from 
this violent medicine is, that a loaf of bread of two 
pounds, that was yesterday fourteen quartos, is to-day 
sold for seven and a half; and mutton, yesterday 
thirteen quartos, is to-day sold for ten per pound.” 


The remainder of the book contains letters | ae P : 
| to the Parliament at Westminster ; but assuredly 


from Col. James Stanhope, afterwards General 
Stanhope, dated from the seat of war in Portugal. 
His father had left the court of Madrid in No- 
vember 1699, by order of the Spanish govern- 
ment, which was justly incensed at the part he 
had taken in the second Treaty of Partition, con- 
cluded between France, England, and Holland. 

The reader must not expect to find in this 
Correspondence any great display either of talent 
or extraordinary political sagacity. It contains 
some few plain truths, teld in a grave, business- 
like style, not devoid of quaintness : but no new 
characters are brought into light; no events are 
related, by which we may be tempted to alter our 
opinion of Spanish history; no court intrigues 
disclosed ; no political secrets revealed. Perhaps 
another work, which Mr. Stanhope wrote, and 
which the editor of these letters tells us is pre- 
served at Chevening, entitled ‘Causes of the 
decay of the Spanish Government under the 








*According to other accounts their answer was: Ya 
mucho tiempo que dormia, y convenia despetarse! * He has 


slept too long, and must now awake!’ alluding to his 
neglect of government. 


(Ortiz, Compendio, lib. xxi. ¢. 10.) 


This morning, being the | 


| have no wish to enter at present. 


| by the people. 








Kings of the house of Austria,’ is more entitled 
than the present to the notice of the public. 








Chapters on the Modern History of British 

India. By E. Thornton, Esq. Allen. 

Ix this volume we have a tolerably impartial 
account of the principal events which took place 
in British India during the thirty years subse- 
quent to the administration of the Marquis of 
Wellesley. In all disputable points, Mr. Thorn- 
ton sides with the Court of Directors, and 
traces almost every evil he recognizes to inter- 
ference with their power and privileges. He is 
particularly severe on the advocates of free-trade, 
who have, in his opinion, destroyed the manu- 
factures of India without making any compen- 
sation by developing its agricultural resources. 
But these have remained undeveloped, not in 
consequence of free trade, but in spite of it; the 
peculiar tenure of land in India, the monopolies 
established by the Company, and the restraints 
everywhere imposed on free agency, would de- 
stroy all incentives to improvement among a 
nation far more enterprising than the Hindoos. 

The most important portions of the work are 
those which relate to the character of the na- 
tive soldiery. There seems to be no doubt that 
the Hindoos are more trust-worthy than the 
Mussulmans: the latter have never forgotten 
that they were once lords of India, nor have they 
abandoned the hope that the Crescent will yet 
triumph over the Cross. This was the source 
of the mutiny at Vellore, the blame of which 
our author attempts to throw on Lord William 
Bentinck. The disturbances at Bareilly were 
also an outbreak of Mohammedan jealousy ; 
and there can be little doubt that if our army 
had met any reverses in the late invasion of 
Afghanistan, the Patans of Rohileund would 
have once more tried the hazard of war. Mr. 
Thornton dwells on the evil, but suggests no 
remedy; yet it is sufficiently obvious that the 
abolition of distinctions, by giving the natives a 
share in the local government, would check the 
repinings of the Moslem, and overcome the in- 
difference of the Hindoo. 

Into the many questions connected with the 
perpetuation of the Company's power, which it 
is Mr. Thornton’s purpose to recommend, we 
Our great 
anxiety is to see a tendency towards the encou- 
ragement of self-government in India; every- 
thing is now done for the people, and nothing 
It is not in the nature of things 
that such a system should be permanent. ‘To 
some extent we agree with Mr. Thornton, that 


| the powers possessed by the Parliament of 


Leadenhall Street could not safely be transferred 


a portion of them might be intrusted to provin- 
cial councils at the Presidencies. 

Mr. Thornton very ably discusses the policy 
of the Nepaulese, Mahratta, and Burmese wars, 
which he shows to have been unavoidable, but 
he is more lenient than is necessary in his mili- 
tary criticism on the blunders committed in the 
several campaigns, and the loss, by negotiation, 
of what was won by arms. Final success, how- 
ever, is so generally admitted as an excuse for 
all preceding errors, that Mr. Thornton probably 
believed that censure would now be wasted. 
We have so frequently discussed the policy of 
abandoning Java and the spice islands to the 
Dutch, that we need do nothing more now than 
note that Mr. Thornton supports our opinions. 


He does not, however, tell us by what secret in- | 
fluence the British negotiators were induced to 


resign Batavia, though he had documents be- 
fore him which might have led him to form a 
shrewd guess on the subject. Crown colonies 
are not the most agreeable neighbours to the 
servants of the Company. We have touched 





rather on the incidental topics discussed by Mr. 
Thornton than on the direct history. But the 
events recorded in his chapters have been alread 
before the world in a variety of shapes and forms, 
and he has narrated them now, notin consequence 
of their inherent interest, but as arguments to 
support his peculiar views of colonial policy. 











The History of Jim Crow. By John Briggs, 

Smallfield & Son. 

Tus book is one of the signs of the times. A 
few year since, the most romantic authoress 
connected with the Minerva press would never 
have dreamt of choosing a black man for the 
hero of a tale. She would never have thought 
of him, but as Lady Somebody’s footman or a 
cymbal-player in the Guards. Now, however, 
the case is altered. ‘Twenty millions have been 
paid on Sambo’s account, and on a parallel 
principle with Desdemona’s affection for the 
Moor, loving him for the dangers he had passed, 
we like him for the money he has cost. He 
has not only served to talk, and write, and spout 
about, but has been found worthy of “ egregious 
ransom.” We have purchased him into free- 
dom, as the planters bought him into slavery; 
he is ours by dint of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, and we are as proud of the acquisition as 
of a picture by one of the “ Black Masters,” 
He is no longer a nigger, but a gentleman of 
colour, a favourite low comedian, the hero of a 
novel, and a jet ornament to society. 

The plot of this novel is in any sense extremely 
simple; and the principal adventure, like one of 
ZEsop’s, seems to take place amongst the birds 
and beasts. A couple of Chickens, whilst enjoy- 
ing a rural walk, are suddenly assaulted by a 
savage Bull. Mr. C., the reverse of a Game 
Chicken, immediately runs off to fetch a certain 
great Dog, ungallantly leaving his pullet to be 
plucked, spitted, and basted, in the meantime, 
by the horned beast. Jim Crow, however, in- 
stead of wheeling about after the example of his 
namesake, or the craven husband, rushes to the 
rescue, like the grateful black in Sandford and 
Merton, or like Mrs. Trollope’s Factory Boy, 
and, like one of Madame de Genlis’s heroes, 
drops the wicked brute by a dexterous stab in 
the spinal marrow. Thereafter, the chicken- 
hearted Mr. C., retreating from a brace of terriers, 
falls backward, and mortally injures his own 
spine in a gravel pit. The widowed Chicken 
gratefully regards the valiant Crow as a rara 
avis, and preferring his sable suit to her suit of 
sables, appears one blessed day in a plaid silk 
morning dress, and tacitly invites her preserver 
to a piebald marriage. The hint is taken, the 
favours are prepared, the ring is bought, and our 
Chicken and Crow go the way of all turtle doves. 
Moral—that a good-for-every-thing Black is 
better than a good-for-nothing White. 

From internal evidence, this book is by an 
American, and an abolitionist. The style is 
quite Transatlantic, magniloquent, and mercan- 
tile. Here is a specimen :— 

“Mr. Ledger replied, ‘Oh! the debt, whatever 
your fervid imagination may have swollen it up to, 
has been sponged out by that Niagara cataract you 
just now threw over it. I know how to appreciate 
the man whose heart exposes itself in a flood, through 
| smiles labouring to conceal it. My life, or even the 
| honour of my wife, I would trust to his word for 
| keeping unstained, sooner than I would a dollar-note 
| of a stopping bank to one of the common herd of 
| mankind, without legal security.’ ” 

The scenes and sentiments have a touch of 
the Kentuckian,—for instance, in the leading 
“ notion,” and its illustrations, that physical and 
moral courage are as inseparable as the Siamese 
twins. Mere animal bravery is, according to 
our author, the parent of humanity, sobriety, 





| 


and especially truth,—cowardice being “ con- 
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sequentially the true father of Lies. To give 
his sentiment on it, in the style of Joseph Sur- 
face, the man who cannot whip his weight in 
wild cats, will never speak his mind in society, 
but fib, tell white lies, and prevaricate, and like 
the unfortunate Mr. Chicken, greatly grieve the 
sensitive mind of his dear wife, by occasional 
deviations from truth in occasional conversation. 
Indeed, for the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth, the author stickles like a 
quaker, but, very unlike a quaker, with murder- 
ous weapons in his hands. To our mind, it is a 
suspicious sort of moral courage that must back 
its verbal bluntness with the sword of sharpness, 
and cannot trust itself abroad without a loaded 
pistol in one pocket and a bowie knife in the 
other. But Mr. Jim Crow is a true physical 
force man; and even a female character cannot 
please him, without a dash of the Amazon to the 
maidenly Mississippi. Witness a sketch of his 
heroine. A Mr. Stuart, a sort of pet of the petti- 
coats, is supposed to be in bodily peril in a feud, 
and before his friends can get ready their rifles, 
their wives and daughters rush out to the rescue, 
literally with poker and tongs. Amongst the 
foremost races Rosetta, alias Moral Courage, 
“with her father’s bowie firmly grasped round 
the handle by her fingers, her thumb crossing 
the extreme hilt, the blade lying flat along her 
lower arm, with the point extending an inch 
beyond her elbow.” The leading ‘Thalestris, 
armed with “a toasting fork,” unfortunately 
trips and falls just in the path, but Moral Courage 
clears her at a leap, and exhibits a phenomenon 
quite as new as the one that Faraday extracted 
from the electrical eel. It is vouched for by the 
tumble-down Thalestris :— 

“The latter frequently declared that it was not 
only apparent but real fire that Rosetta’s eyes emitted 
in her rage; for as she turned her face in awe, when 
she found the girl would fly over her, a real spark 
alighted on the back of her neck and had raised a 
blister.” 





Outlines of a Plan for the Encouragement of 
Historical Painting. By Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, President of the Royal Academy. 

A Letter to Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P. 
Same. London. 

A Letter to Sir Martin Avcher Shee, on Reform 
in the Royal Academy. By Edward Edwards, 
Esq. London. 

Modern Art and Living Artists. Glasgow. 


We believe it is now pretty generally understood 
that the ‘ Age of Gold” was an age of no Gold at 
all, and that theagesof“ Silver,” Brass,” “ Iron,” 
were the ages in which more and more gold made 
its appearance, and which were themselves dis- 
tinguished by a far less proportion of their re- 
spective metals. than succeeding times could 
have furnished. In truth, the name golden for 
happy age, began to be applied long after, when 
gold became the summum bonum: whilst the 
other epithets followed from an obvious similitude 
between moral and metallic debasement. But 
figurative expressions should always have a good 
foundation upon matters of fact. Literally speak- 
ing, the present is the true Age of Gold,—would 
we might add of Innocence also! Figuratively, 
however, the “‘Age of Bronze” were more appro- 
priate, being just, whether taken as a matter-of- 
fact or a metaphor. Yet without presuming to 
assert that the Age of Bronze has gone by, we 
would propose another epithet, which may per- 
adventure seem to define the period we live in 
with even greater exactness—the Age of Zinsel. 
Glitter and superficiality are the characteristics 
of both—the times and the tinsel. For example, 
a new book: it must be touched as tenderly 
as an emperor butterfly, lest it should come 
asunder in your hands, or have its gaudiness 


By the 


brightness of the paper, the beauty of the —_ 
the lustre of the embellishments; read, and you 
will find it display a prospect of knowledge as 
showy as a field of gossamer in the morning sun- 
shine, and as shallow; it is not even the cream 
collected from ancient volumes, but the scum 
whipt up, with enough of the book-skimmer’s 
own froth to disguise it. Again, we have cotton 
hose as soft, white, and delicate as swan’s-down, 
and about as endurable—shoe-leather as brilliant 
of polish and impervious as sticking-plaster—a 
neat little faggot of blacklead pencils for sixpence, 
or one penknife bristled with blades, turnscrews, 
and toothpicks, for alike sum. We need not 
cite other instances of what everyone observes, 
condemns, and encourages: but our proper sub- 
ject affords illustrations most apposite. Compare 
the solidity of riches in Reynolds's colouring, with 
the —- brilliancy of Lawrence’s: com- 
pare the meretricious magnificence of ‘Turner 
with the staid splendour of Gainsborough, or 
with his own in better times: Etty now dabs off 
luscious carnalities, without aim or name, who 
painted heretofore ‘The Judgment of Paris ;’ 
and Wilkie—“ Oh, what a fall is here, my coun- 
trymen !”—gives us wry-faced portraits, and 
washy historical pieces, instead of ‘ Village Fes- 
tivals,’and ‘ Blind Fiddlers.’** Let him who can 
total up the number of snow-flakes as they de- 
scend, count the number of those pretty little 
objects for contemptuous praise—steel-engravings, 
which cover our tables a foot deep every year 
—and along with lithographs, wood-cuts, Lane 
and Jackson, have driven copper-plate, Bolswert, 
and Strange, from the shop-window to the shelf, 
from the boudoir to the lumber-room. But it is 
irksome collecting cobwebs to evince the pon- 
derous levity of the commonwealth now-a-days 
—irksome and superfluous, for everyone with 
any speculation in his eyes must see it. Even 
the very tradesfolk, who fatten on the public folly, 
murmur with half their mouths—“ Lo, what trash 
we are obliged to sell !”"—while they recommend 
it with the other; and lose all self-respect, all 
regard to truth, all honest habitude, as eulogists 
at the counter of things which they condemn in 
the back parlour. Some honourable exceptions 
to such commodities or such characters do not 
destroy the rule, but leave it for a general pur- 
pose general. If eras are to have distinctive 
epithets on a metallic basis, we do not know of 
any one so appropriate as the Age of Tinsel to 
the present; it will at least serve, like a bend 
sinister emblazoning a bastard shield,— 

To pluck the shining age from vulgar time, 
though the lustre be of so tawdry a species; and 
will, therefore, perchance prove acceptable, by 
reason that a bad reputation is a mark of some 
notoriety, and ever deemed less inglorious than 
no reputation at all. 

Are we called upon to signalize the cause of 
this effect—specious trashiness in most produc- 
tions of the present age? We submit the chief 
cause to be that disseatment which has gradually 
taken place of the Upper by the Middle class 
from the throne of patronage. An usurpation 
so natural, so peaceful, we cannot look upon as 
tunjust, however injurious many among its con- 
sequences may appear: let us hope the evils will 
prove only those of a transition-state, while the 
advantages will remain permanent. But beyond 
doubt patronage residing now much more with 
the smaller proprietaries than the far less nume- 





rous class of larger, there must ensue a propor- 
tionable diminution in worth of the things 
| patronized. Knowledge is power, wealth is power, 
| genius is power: all these elements of power 


| were formerly either limited to the upper class, 





* To prove how much taste has become deteriorated 
| among professors themselves, we may subjoin an anecdote: 
| demanding of a very eminent painter what was the vast 
| merit of a late work by Wilkie, our instructor replied,— 


tarnished ; open it, and you are dazzled with the | « Do but look at that sweet bit of blue in the boy's drapery !” 





or obsequious to it; but their dissemination 
throughout the middle class has long become too 
prodigious for such a monopoly, and power at 
oe “dwells, like the coney, where it was 

indled ;” as of right it should. This change 
did not overcome the world like a summer-cloud, 
and to its gradual progress since the Medicean 
period may be attributed the Decline of Art as 
a cause most effective, if not all-in-all sufficient. 
Ten little pastoral scenes from Primrose-Hill, 
or sea views from Margate Pier, are now ordered 
by so many tasteful cits, and a dozen head of 
portraits by so many refined graziers, for one 
grand historical work by a prince or patrician 
whose posse-comitatus of connoisseurs attend to 
direct his judgment. Our artists blow the note 
of complaint like very bitterns in the desert, that 
patronage is wanting; yea, swell the gales of 
Trafalgar Square with their sighs upon this 
woful theme, when within a wall’s thickness of 
them hang or stand from thirteen to fourteen 
hundred proofs of patronage—thirteen or fourteen 
hundred new productions of pencil or chisel per 
annum! Are all these remunerated by pudding, 
or by empty praise? One half, at least, cannot 
be for mere praise, as well paid portraits always 
make up so great a part of each Exhibition : 
public patronage begets a full thousand works of 
art every year in the Royal Academy alone. At 
another Exhibition, between three and four 
hundred water-colour works come forth every 
spring, and almost all are ostentatiously ticketed 
“sold.” And here are but two among ive 
Annual Exhibitions of Modern Art within the 
single city of Westminster! Be it remembered, 
too, that the works purchased by private hand, 
from the portrait or chance history-piece down to 
the spring-pattern for muslins, or the wooden 
illustrations for halfpenny ballads, defy all census. 
No! it is not patronage which is wanting, but 
patronage of the right kind. Art enjoys now, we 
apprehend, far more patronage, total against 
total, than it did under Leo or Lorenzo, but a 
corruptive instead of a beneficial: the public 
stands as the great patron, but the great patron 
of little things—patron of its own inexhaustible 
physiognomy, favourite-spaniel or pug-dog pieces, 
glittering outlays of ruddle and gambouge called 
landscapes, sentimentalities ad nauseam, Storms 
in the Atlantic a foot square, and Falls of Niagara 
that will fit over the cupboard. Such are the 
titivilitia now patronized ; instead of noble re- 
ligious or historic subjects, lunettes the size of a 
triumphal arch, and frescos taking up whole 
gable-ends of churches, whereon Art has scope 
enough to display its amplest conceptions, and is 
forced to greaten its style in harmony with the 
expanse it occupies. Art may have sunk much 
in execution, but it has sunk far more in subject. 
Let us think one moment of the Raffaels, the 
Michaels, the ‘Titians, the Claudes, painting, for 
their average employment, such subjects as— 
a‘ Pony and Dogs’—the ‘ Pet Kitten’—‘ Motherly 
Affection’—‘ Oyster Boats’—instead of ‘ Annun- 
ciations,’ ‘ Holy Families,’ ‘Galateas,’ ‘ Lion- 
Hunts,’ ‘ Schools of Athens,’ and ‘ Classic Ma- 
rines.’ Let us think of this one moment, and 
how the lip will curl, the nostril contract with 
disdain at Art as a divine gift! Conceive the 
most imaginative painter of Medicean times 
bending all his energies to illustrate an Annual ; 
or Italy crying up to the skies, through all her 
volcanic mouths, the fame of Paul Veronese’s 
‘ Mouse-Trap!’ But again we say, it is neither 
want of genius in the painters, nor of patronage 
in the public, which has brought about this de- 
graded condition of the Arts: it is as a second 
cause, the servility of that genius pandering to a 
false and frivolous public taste, by whose impurity 
itself has been tainted; as a prime cause, the in- 
discriminate, little-minded, retail character of 
that patronage, that Middle Class patronage, ex- 
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pending hundreds of thousands upon prettinesses 
and pettinesses, yet more hardfisted than the tribe 
of Abraham towards Art on a grand scale. 
Natural taste, too, will rise or decline throughout 
all ranks and orders together: criticism, con- 
noissance, and selecter judgment will fall in 
gradually with the public feeling: wherefore, 
even when large sums are by chance devoted to 
large objects, even when picked Committees of 
‘Taste preside over their birth, still the effect of 
Middle Class patronage makes itself most often 
apparent. Thus we have—a Buckingham Palace, 
a Brighton Pavilion, a Regent Street, a National 
Gallery, a York Column, a George III.’s Statue, 
a Nelson Monument, &c. &c., besides one thou- 
sand and one New Churches of “carpenter’s 
Gothic,” or of bricklayer’s Classic—disfiguring, 
like odious warts and wens, the fair face of Eng- 
land; all betraying, though patronized ostensibly 
by kings and aristocrats, the mean and miserable 
taste which must prevail where eight-roomed 
housekeepers and half-acre freeholders give law 
in such measure to the country.¢ What did 
ancient art produce among the Dutch masters? 
Little miracles of mechanism, parlour-scenes, 
rural corners, dead game, and low drolleries. 
Why? Because its patrons were shopkeepers, 
dairy-men, wind-millers, proprietors of demesnes 
each somewhat bigger than a good village-pound, 
irrigated by a green ditch, planted with four 
pollard willows, and commanded by a house the 
size of Polyphemus’s pigeon-box. Could any- 
thing nobler than cabinet-pictures be expected 
from a country cut up into paddocks like a table 
of ‘fox and geese,’ which a Middle Class, whose 
ideas were as squared and contracted, held under 
open or occult sway? This chief cause of petty- 
minded artistic ambition was accompanied in 
Holland, as it is in England, by a subordinate 
one—religious scruple against many scriptural 
subjects, closure of the churches against almost 
all. But had patronage continued to reside with 
princes and potentates, Puritanism itself could 
not have preached down Art; efforts like those 
made now in Bavaria, would be made in England; 
and, if genius for art exist among us, efforts 
directed towards the highest point would produce 
better results than efforts directed, as at present, 
towards the lowest. Nevertheless, we do not cry 
out—feudal despotism and fine pictures again! 
It is a very different thing to state the cause why 
mammoths have disappeared, and to wish Eng- 
land depopulated, that they might graze her 
green desert once more. e may lament one 
effect of Middle Class domination, without pro- 
nouncing every other calamitous. 

A suggestion was made, not long since, before 
three Englishmen—one connected professionally, 
the others amatorially, with art, and all standing 
high as Middle Class friends and fosterers of it— 
a suggestion to have the new Halls of Legislature 
painted in fresco. ‘ Fresco!” exclaimed the 
thunderstruck auditors, at an idea so stupen- 
dous—*“ English artists are incapable of such a 
work; they want power of design.” ‘“‘ Granted,” 
said the suggestor: “ make them capable of it.” 
“ But how?” ‘ Efface the first bad attempts, by 
second, which will be better; and these again, if 
needful, by third, which will be good.” “ What! 
sacrifice two such outlays—the public would 
never listen to it!” This seemed more than pro- 
bable, for our amateurs aforesaid scarcely heard 
the proposal out, but bowed themselves away as 
from a projector surpassing in extravagance of 
hallucination even him who proposed to carve 





+ It is only just to add, that the Post Office, Waterloo 
Bridge, and some few other architectural works, are credit- 
able sets-off and exceptions. Greece being re-discovered of 
late, as it were, re-inspired us; and Commerce is always 
favourable to Architecture, which promotes mercantile 
convenience, and ministers to its pride. Religion is also 
favourable, even in a Protestant kingdom, and should pro- 
duce better samples of ecclesiastical architecture than we 
are prepared to cite. 





Mount Athos into a man. Yet it is the selfsame 
method which was pursued at the Sistine and the 
Stanze, where numerous works, and not without 
value, of earlier hands, were obliterated to make 
way for the master-pieces of Michael and Raffael! 
It was a system general through Italy ; for count- 
less churches and palaces there still exhibit 
under-coats of fresco-painting. From such large- 
minded, unscrupulous patronage, came forth, as 
its true progeny, the perfection of Art, and nothing 
else can ever reproduce it. If our many-headed 
patron will stop all its ears against the suggestion 
to risk some few thousand pounds toward laying 
a solid basis for a sublime superstructure of Art, 
that is no more than we expect from the Age of 
Tinsel. 

Theory is often secular false prophecy, and 
loves to run its course along both roads of error— 
by affirmation and negation: some things it will 
pronounce good to be adopted, which experiment 
shows cannot be adopted at all; and vice versd, 
denies, on scientific grounds, other things to be 
practicable which are done just as it has finished 
the demonstration. A steam-passage to America 
was theoretically impossible, until it was made 
without the least danger or trouble. A bridge 
could not be carried under the Thames, as well 
as over it, till the Tunnel proved that even this 
vision might turn itself into bond fide brick and 
mortar. So likewise another proposition towards 
naturalizing the Great Style of Art among us, 
will doubtless seem still more chimerical than 
perhaps it is: scilicet, to erect a public cloister 
or quadrangle, like that of the Hof Garten at 
Munich, whose enclosure walls might form 
spaces, where young fresco-painters should train 
their hands and try their powers. This would 
serve also as a preparatory school of knowledge 
and taste for the humble pedestrians, the unin- 
itiated lovers of art, who now take their first 
steps in connoisseurship at the bridge-foot or the 
ballad-stall, from rows of grim and gross carica- 
tures, which appear depicted with the fine end 
of a poker, and washed in with a delicate hearth- 
brush—to illustrate the ‘Dragon of Wantley,’ 
‘ Mother Goose,’ or ‘Guy Fawkes.’ Such shel- 
tered promenades are a great resource to the in- 
habitants of hot countries; why not yet more to 
those of a wet and cold one? They would en- 
courage among the valetudinary population of a 
large metropolis exercise, and thereby promote 
health—a wholesome condition, both physical 
and moral. London should have several of these : 
perhaps round certain of its Squares, all useless 
now, except to a few nurses and trowsered young 
ladies, who might, however, still monopolize the 
inside, whilst arcades accommodated the public 
without. Bazaars, such as exist, not much wider 
than the walks of a honeycomb, nor much more 
lightsome, furnish but a poor substitute for public 
cloisters. With regard to whether open frescos 
would stand our climate, it would, no doubt, be 
for a time somewhat short of eternity; yet we 
may observe that they stand the climate of Ba- 
varia, which is anything rather than Elysian ; 
that they are frequent throughout Northern 
Germany, whose temperature is as little dulcet 
as our own ; and that open arcades are proposed 
merely for such frescos whose existence would 
prove a benefit to the nation, whilst their occa- 
sional evanishment would impose on youthful 
candidates the agreeable and advantageous task 
of supplying the popular Exhibition anew. 
Frescos of a higher class might be housed as 
suggested above. But both these propositions 
perhaps anticipate the progress of Fine Art in 
England by a longer period than we care to con- 
jecture. 

These speculations have run to such length, 
that we shall reserve what we have to say on 
the President's Outlines, &c. till next week. 











A Winter in Iceland and Lapland. By the Hon 

Arthur Dillon. 2 vols. Colburn. F 
Own hastily casting an eye over the contents of 
the first volume, devoted to Iceland, we came to 
the conclusion that the ‘ Winter’ referred to in 
the title-page was that of a.p. 860, when Nad- 
dodr, the pirate, first set foot in the country ; 
but we had not proceeded many pages, before 
we were hail fellow with Ufliot ; and on turnine 
to the close, we found a full, true, and particular 
account of the eruption of Skapta Yokul, in 
1783 : and the fact turned out to be, that a large 
part of this very small volume is occupied with 
a sketch of the history of the island, of which a 
better might be found in twenty modern works, 
and in which the most interesting fact, its early 
trade with Great Britain, is scarcely alluded to 
—(see Athen. No. 512). This is the more to 
be regretted, as Mr. Dillon’s personal observa- 
tions are often both instructive and interesting. 
To these we shall confine ourselves: and first, 
of a winter at Reikiavik :— 

© Tt will be easily believed that our meals exhi- 
bited no great luxury, either as regarded the mate- 
rials or the cooking; yet on the whole for the two 
first months our fare was as good as might be ex- 
pected in any other part of the North of Europe. 
As the winter, however, advanced, a great falling off 
in the victualling department took place. Fresh 
meat gradually disappeared ; smoked mutton, that 
raised blisters on the tongue, was substituted ; and 
the daily repetition of cod-fish, without any sauce 
but the water it was boiled in, gave a very insipid 
character to our ordinary dinner. Occasionally, salt 
salmon, or a piece of veal, from a calf slaughtered a 
few hours after its birth, was added ; but in general 
such delicacies were reserved for high days. Even 
this was far superior to the ordinary living of the 
natives ; their diet, of course, may be supposed to 
correspond with the poverty of their dwellings and 
the general simplicity of their lives. Dried cod-tish, 
prepared without salt, is the principal article of sub- 
sistence of the mass of the people ; it, in fact, is the 
substitute for bread, which they seldom taste, and is 
eaten raw, with butter spread upon it, after under. 
going a sufficient pounding with a heavy stone mallet, 
to shiver it into thin shreds. In this state it is, by 
no means, unpalatable by itself; and, were fresh or 
salted substituted for the rancid butter which is always 
used, there would be nothing to object to this kind 
of food. Their preference to stale over salted butter 
one must attribute to salt being an imported article, 
and a luxury to be attained, in the interior, only by 
afew. However this may be, salt is very little used 
even in the preservation of their meat, the mutton 
being always smoked for winter, and the fish merely 
split and dried in the sun. Though bread itself is 
not eaten out of Reikiavik, rye gruel forms one 
meal in the day, and flat cakes of the same grain are 
occasionally to be met with. Windmills are scarce; 
probably the two best are at Kieblivik and Reikiavik ; 
and as water power is nowhere resorted to, though 
the waterfalls and rapids every where offer great 
hydraulic advantages, the farmers are contented to 
stick to the primitive mode of grinding their corn in 
handmills, called by them ‘quern,’ though the labour 
and time expended in the process is far greater, and, 
after all, inadequately performed. The little use of 
vegetables made by the Icelanders, and the necessity 
they labour under of confining themselves to animal 
food, produces many cutaneous diseases, that, from 
neglect in the first instance, often become very ter- 
rible in their consequences. The few vegetables that 
they use are at best but stunted pigmies of their kind, 
and are besides very scarce, seeds seldom finding 
their way into the interior from the ports. The 
almost only native vegetable dish that they indulge 
in, is a sort of gruel prepared from the lichen called 
‘ Fiall grass,’ or mountain grass (Lichen Icelandicus), 
that in some respects resembles the dandelion, having 
brownish-green leaves, with jagged edges. It is found 
in great plenty in the valleys, and as it abounds in 
mucilage, it is made into a very palatable soup by 
the addition of cream and sugar, after being boiled 
in several waters, to extract its bitterness. But the 
article of food that is most prized, is the flesh of the 
* Haukall,’a species of dog-fish or shark, that abounds 
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on the coast of Iceland. Before it is fit for use it 
must have been buried for a couple of years in the 
sand; when arrived at a state of maturity by this 
inhumation, it is said to resemble pork in flavour, 
but is so offensive as to render it impossible to ap- 
proach a person who has tasted the least morsel of it 
for three weeks before. This, however, is not con- 
sidered a sufficient reason for rejecting it, and I may 
say that, on the whole, they display as great a love 
of haut gout as any aldermanic epicure; whether 
reindecr’s meat or skait engross their attention, a few 
weeks’ wind-drying is all that is considered necessary 
to either. If it were not ill-natured, they might also 
be accused of eating horseflesh, though it is but 
justice to say that the preference shown to the latter 
food is confined to certain places, and has gained for 
these persons the name of * Hross citer,’ or horse 
eaters, which is looked upon as a term of special 
reproach.” 

The whole population of Iceland is under 
60,000, and, with few exceptions, all are depen- 
dent either on agriculture or fishing. The tenure 
of land is peculiar, and it is measured, as of old 
in England, by value, and not extent,—the word 
hundred being used to signify any quantity 
which can support a horse, a cow, and six sheep. 

“The landlord’s rights are very limited, for when 
once in possession, the tenant cannot be ejected, 
unless a farm of equal value be provided for him, as 
long as he continues regular in the payment of his 
rent; nor is the landlord allowed to raise the rent 
when he pleases, as on a dispute about the increased 
value of the land, the decision is referred to the 
Hreppstiore, and two other competent judges. On 
the other hand, a remnant of feudalism appears in 
the obligation of a tenant who holds land on the 
coast, to serve in his landlord’s fishing-boat through- 
out the season. ‘Though he receives his share of 
what is caught, the tenant is often injured thereby, 
particularly when in possession of a boat himself. 
This custom is so much at variance with all their 
others, that it can be only ascribed to the scantiness 
of population, which makes it a matter of difficulty 
to man all the vessels built for fishing.” 

The fishing season is an important and busy 
one, and somewhat varies the monotony of Ice- 
landic life. 

“ The fishery is principally carried on in the west, 
and is sufficiently extensive to give employment to 
many farmers and labourers from Nordland and 
Osterland, independent of the regular Soe Bonde, or 
sea peasants. Both Breidé and Faxé Fiords swarm 
with fish, but altogether the northern coast of Gul- 
bringé Syssell, from Havnifiord to Kieblivik, is the 
most productive part, and it is consequently crowded 
en March to May with boats from all parts. * * 
Immediately on their arrival at the fishing places, 
the peasants engage to serve in the boats, and the 
owners select out of each crew a ‘ formadr,’ whose 
business it is to summon the men when the weather 
admits of their going out, and who commands at sea. 
It is usual for the peasants to bring but little pro- 
visions along with them, as, while they remain fish- 
ing, their principal food consists of the heads of the 
fish, which are separated from the bodies imme- 
diately on landing them. In places like Kieblivik, 
where the merchants are the chief owners of boats, 
they have built several houses capable of containing 
from twenty-four to fifty men each. They are long 
stone hovels, with berths along the walls, and the 
same distribution in the loft. Though the wind finds 
admission in every corner through the loose stones, 
the men, though drenched by remaining at sea the 
whole day, scem no way affected by the cold and 
wet, and are satisfied with a blanket and a little hay 
for bedding. The boats continue at sea twelve and 
eighteen hours together when the weather is at all 
favourable, and, during that time, the crews do not 
taste a particle of food. They merely provide them- 
selves with a small keg of vallé, a kind of fermented 
whey, which they find well adapted for cutting the 
thirst. With a view of keeping as dry as possible, 
they wear sheepskin dresses over their ordinary 
clothes, and, by continually smearing them with train 
oil, they succeed in rendering them somewhat water- 
proof, though the benefit derived by this precaution 
18 Not great, as the majority of those employed in 
fishing are subject to rheumatism, and premature 





decay is visible in almost all. They appear to be 
more careful of their hands, and will neither row nor 
haul in their lines without mittens, which are re- 
markable for having two thumbs. By this contri- 
vance they are able to turn the side against the palm 
when saturated with wet, and have the dry part 
against their fingers. As they carry a dozen or two 
of these mittens out every day, they are thus enabled 
to preserve their hands against chafing and chill. 
By the end of the fishing season they become shrunk, 
and, being too stiff, are sold for a trifle for exporta- 
tion.” 


The eider ducks are another source of profit 
to these poor and simple people. They generally 
arrive in May or early in June, and one of the 
principal spots in Faxefiord on which they breed, 
is Vidoe, an island in sight of Reikiavik. 

“ Vidoe,” Mr. Dillon teils us, “is interesting as 
being the place from which all the literature of the 
country is disseminated, for it contains the only 
printing-press now existing in Iceland. The art was 
first introduced, at the time of the Reformation, by 
Jon Areeson, bishop of Holum, one of its most stre- 
nuous opposers, who hoped, by the aid of typography, 
to check the change of opinion which was gaining 
ground. He accordingly brought over a Swede, who 
superinutended the establishment of a press in Nord- 
land, which helped to overthrow its founder and the 
supremacy of his religion in that quarter, for among 
the first books that were issued from it was an Ice- 
landic version of the Bible, by Gulbrandr Thorlakson, 
in use to this day. It must have been sufficient for 
the literary wants of the country, for, till the middle 
of the last century, no attempt at a rival establish- 
ment was made ; and when at length a second press 
was set up, in Hrappsey, an island in Breidefiord, a 
very inconsiderable number of books appeared from 
it, and a society, called * Islanska Bokmenta Felags,’ 
or the Icelandic Book Society, purchased both, and 
united them at Leira, in Borgafiord. Subsequently, 


Magnus Stephenson, the principal promoter of the | 


society, on his removal to Vidoe, transferred the press 
to the latter place, where it now remains, rented from 
the Bokmenta Felags by his son.” 
Mr. Dillon visited the island, and observes :— 
“The whole of the hill to the west of the house 
was strewn with nests of ducks. 


of them had chosen as their location, the ground 
under a narrow bench that runs along the windows of 
the house: and so perfectly fearless were they, that, 
without moving away, they would peck at the hand 
that disturbed them. ‘The rising ground is particu- 
larly favourable for the birds to build on, being co- 
vered with hollows and inequalities, that serve to 
protect them from the weather, and only require the 
addition of down to convert them into nests. The 
drakes are easily known by their white and black 
plumage; but the dark hue of the females makes it 
difficult to distinguish them from the holes in which 
they sit. Owing to their lying close, I have fre- 
quently trodden on them, without their warning me 
of their presence till the mischief was done. The 
drakes, though by no means wild, will not allow 
themselves to be handled so freely as the ducks, and 
mostly keep together on the top of the hill. As 
soon as a nest is completed, it is usual to remove the 
greater part of the down, while the bird is away feed- 
ing ; and this operation is repeated a second, and oc- 
casionally a third, time. On her return, the bird 
makes up the deficiency thus created, by stripping 
her own breast ; and, when her stock is exhausted, 
she calls on her mate to add his portion, which will 
bear no comparison with the sacrifice she has made. 
The same sort of spoliation is practised with regard 
to the eggs, care being taken that three or four are 
left; for should the bird on her return find the nest 
empty, she will desert it, and not breed again the 
same season. About six, considerably larger than 
those of tame ducks, and of a light green colour, are 
found in each nest. Their flavour is very inferior to 
that of hens’ eggs. but they are not so strong as to 
prevent their being made into omelettes. The aver- 
age quantity of down obtained from three nests is 
half a pound, so mixed with grass and foreign matter, 
that forty pounds in that state are reduced to fifteen, 
after it has been thoroughly cleaned. Vidoe and 
Engoe together produce, I believe, about three hun- 


So much do these | 
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dred pounds weight yearly, which would, if the above 
calculation is correct, make the number of ducks 
that come to these two places fall not far short of 
ten thousand every year. The number, however, 
that breed in Faxéfiord is small, compared to those 
that bend their course to Breidefiord.” 


A strange effect is said to be produced by 
living on sea-fow] :— 

“In the Westman Isles, the use of them is uni- 
versal, not only as food but fuel. After being plucked, 
they are dried and heaped up in stacks, and serve 
for firing during winter. The effluvia arising from 
them while burning, is of course pestilential ; but it 
is of no consideration with the Icelanders. This, 
however, is nothing to the consequence attributed to 
the eating them; every child born there is attacked, 
soon after its birth, by a disease that ends in lock- 
jaw, and never allows it to survive the seventh day. 
One only child, that has been kept in the Westman 
Isles, has escaped, but as it was of Danish parents, 
whose diet differs from that of the natives, this ex- 
ception does not of course, affect the universal rule.” 

The winter sets in rapidly, and lasts ten 
months. During this long period, says Mr. Dillon, 
“the intensity of the cold, the tempestuous state of 
the weather, and, more than either of these, the 
shortness of their days, render even the care of their 
flocks a difficult and often dangerous employment. 
For the loss of persons in quest of sheep is by no 
means an unusual occurrence ; and on a snow-storm 
arising, it is absolutely necessary to collect them in 
hovels built for their shelter near the farm-house. 
At such times it is impossible to see or hear, for the 
wind surpasses in violence any idea that can be 
formed of it ; yet it is tothis wind that the shepherd 
must trust as a guide. Marking its direction he 
dashes into the storm; the distance to be accom- 
plished is indeed, perhaps, short; but should he 
swerve from the right way, the least deviation is sure 
to be fatal ; and woe to him should the wind chop 
in the least, while on this employment; such a 
change will inevitably seal his fate,and he will wander 
in the dark ; till, numbed by the cold, he will fall 
into a sleep which soon becomes that of death. In- 
stances of such accidents are not unknown even in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Reikiavik. About 
Christmas, 1834, a young woman imprudently quit- 
ted the church alone before the service was over, 
with the intention of nursing a child that she had 
left at home. Before she had got out of the town a 
violent snow-storm was raging, which rendered it im- 
possible to see an inch before her. Maternal solici- 
tude, however, overcame her fears, and she hurried 
on towards her house, which was not more than a 
quarter of a mile distant; but she lost her way, and 
wandered about, till, becoming drowsy, she fell 
asleep. Upwards of one hundred persons went in 
quest of her for many successive days, and though 
the search was repeated several times during the 
winter, it proved unavailing, till the end of the fol- 
lowing March, when a partial thaw discovered her 
corpse frozen in a sitting posture, within a few yards 
of her home !” 

Even to us, who cannot boast of anything very 
delightful in the way of climate, Iceland seems 
to be scarcely endurable ;— 

“The most usual site selected for the furm-houses 
is the northern side of a valley, so as to be protected 
from the wind by the mountains at the back, and to 
enjoy as great a share of sunshine as possible. * * 
The walls of the house rarely exceed eight feet in 
height, and are pierced with a window or door under 
each gable. Their thickness, and the necessity of 
making the openings of the windows wider on the 
outside than at the casements, gives these holes the 
appearance of the embrasures of a rampart, which is 
further increased by the house being covered with 
grass, and built on a gentle slope. I had often ob- 
served a number of cows’ skulls lying on the wall of 
the hay-yard, and had heen at a loss to discover to 
what use they could be put, till I found that they 
were universally kept as stools for milking. Occa- 
sionally a very small garden is to be met with in front 
of farm-houses, in which a few dyarfish vegetables 
live, but can scarcely be said to grow. Round about 
are scattered numbers of small hovels, sufficiently 
high to admit of sheep taking shelter in them during 
stormy weather ; and on the sea-coast, an additional 
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building, called a Hiattle, is always to be found, 
which serves to dry their fish in, its four sides being 
made of open bars of wood to admit the wind from 
every quarter.” 


The interior of their houses is not more tempt- 
ing than the exterior:—- 

“ Entering by the principal door, we proceed up a 
damp stone passage, ornamented with saddles, bridles, 
and all kinds of horse furniture. At every step the 
light diminishes, and, as it entirely vanishes, we are 
left to grope our way through low doorways, till we 
arrive at the *‘ Eld Huus,’ or kitchen, in the centre 
of the building, the only place in which a fire is ever 
kindled, except among the richest people. To the 
right and left are various apartments destined for 
household purposes ; and, after many twistings and 
turnings, we reached the ‘ guest rum,’ reserved for 
the purpose indicated by its name. It has the ad- 
vantage of being panelled, and contains the best 
furniture in the house. When not occupied by a 
stranger, it serves as a receptacle for every article 
not in immediate use. The side-saddles, spinning- 
wheels, &c. are piled on the bed, in the greatest con- 
fusion, and the rest of the apartment is crowded with 
large chests, which do the double duty of containing 
the attire of the family and serving as seats; and as 
all this takes place in rooms which rarely exceed 
twelve feet by ten, it may be easily conceived that 
there is not much space left for the live inmates.— 
The garret, which is the place principally occupied 
by the family, is approached through an opening in 
the ceiling, by the assistance of a ladder. The form 
of the garret will not admit of standing upright, ex- 
cept in the middle; but the whole is made available 
by having berths, like on board ship, along each side. 
The room is lighted by a small window at each end, 
and not more so than is sufficient to see one’s way. 
In this style of apartment the whole family sleep, 
and the necessity of a fire is thus avoided by the 
numbers that are crowded together. In this dark 
room, it is often dangerous to move along from the 
prevalent custom of leaving some of the boards in 
the flooring loose and unplaned. In case of a death 
occurring in the house, at a time when it would be 
inconvenient to fetch timber from the coast, recourse 
can at once be had to this part of the floor for ma- 
terials for a coffin, and the deficiency caused thereby 
can be made good the following summer.” 


Of the domestic manners of the Icelanders, 
we learn something from a visit paid to Biorn 
Stephenson, the secretary of the Lands-over- 
Rett :-— 

“ As this was the first time that I had dined with 
an Icelander, I was much struck at seeing his wife, 
who has the title of ‘Fru,’ or Lady, assisting her 
servant girls in laying the table, at which she placed 
no cover for herself. She presently brought in a joint 
and other dishes, but did not sit down herself; she 
continued her attentions during the meal, changing 
the plates, and when dinner was over removed the 
dishes and brought in the coffee. However discon- 
sonant to our feelings this custom may be, it bears 
the marks of the greatest antiquity, and is observed 
in every thorough Icelandic house.” 

We come now to the state and condition of 
the clergy :— 

“The support of the parochial clergy is derived 
principally from the glebe land attached to their 
benefices. ‘To increase their trifling income, a fixed 
annual sum by way of tithe is paid by each pa- 
rishioner, according to the value of the land he occu- 
pies. The pastor can also claim a day’s work yearly, 
and the privilege of having alamb kept for him from 
October to the following April, by each farmer. This, 
with a small offering at Christmas, and a few trifling 
fees for baptism, confirmation, marriage, and burial, 
constitute the whole of his stipend. The pittance 
derived from these various sources does not in many 
cases amount to ten pounds sterling, and with this 
sum he has to support a wife and family. As, however, 
their ecclesiastical dues alone would not suffice to sup- 
port life, clergymen labour like their neighbours, and 


depend upon their cattle like other farmers. Although 
some few of the priesthood are relieved from abso- 
lutely labouring themselves, by holding the best 
livings, by far the greater part are rather below than 
above the peasantry in pecuniary circwmstances; 


and were it by money that the respect for the clergy 
was kept up, they would long ago have sunk below 
the level of the people. It is, however, to their edu- 
cation that they owe the deference at all times shown 
them, and the priest, who has during the week-days 
been employed like a simple peasant, rises to his 
proper position on Sunday, and is as much respected, 
and probably more beloved by his parishioners, than 
his brethren in countries where the church and wealth 
go together.” 

At Oxeraa, when on his return from the 
Geysers, Mr. Dillon observes :—. 

“ The clergyman of the place rowed to us in alittle 
skiff and ferried us over. This he managed to do 
by letting the boat drop down the stream obliquely, 
while our guide swam the horses across a wider part 
where the current was somewhat less strong. * * 
In the morning, while the horses were being saddled, 
we had a look into the church. In style, it resem- 
bles that at Mosfield, but is the most diminutive 
place of worship I ever recollect being in, and was, 
moreover, crowded with chests and piles of stockfish 
belonging to the priest,—a custom, as I remarked 
elsewhere, very common among the Icelanders, who 
consider it no desecration to put a church to such a 
use, and make no objection to strangers taking up 
their lodging in it when they cannot offer them a 
place in their houses. The one at Thingvalle is not 
only remarkable for being one of the smallest in the 
country, but also for a tree which has taken root in- 
side it, and, after passing through the wall, rises to 
the height of about fifteen feet, and entirely over- 
shadows the entrance. It is the tallest tree that we 
saw in Iceland, and was pointed out to me as a curi- 
osity. I have been told, however, that at Eyefiord 
in Nordland, a dozen are to be found that have 
arrived at the stupendous height of twenty feet. One 
of our horses having lost a shoe, the clergyman re- 
placed it with one which he had made the day before. 
At first, a priest doing such a piece of work appears 
strange to our notions of clerical dignity ; but we 
must bear in mind that in all domestic matters the 
Icelandic priesthood are on a par with the peasantry. 
On my,former trip to the Geysers, I had found the 
priest busily employed with his son in the smithy 
teaching him how to make horse-shoe nails; and I 
suppose it was finding some other member of the 
same profession employed in like manner that made 
a traveller assert, that the clergy in Iceland are not 
only all farriers, but also the best in the land. I 
cannot deny that the personal appearance of Sire 
Biorn, of Thingvalle, might have led a stranger to 
take him for a journeyman blacksmith, and one too 
who was not paid the highest wages. His long black 
hair and beard of a fortnight’s growth were by no 
means set off by an antique blue jacket and trousers; 
yet, upon further acquaintance, it was easy to per- 
ceive by his conversation that he was a man of 
education and considerable learning.” 

Neither the account of the Geysers, nor of the 
destructive eruption of Skapta Yokul, in 1783, 
contain anything new, though both are in- 
teresting. Here, therefore, we shall break off, 
leaving Lapland untouched for the present. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Paris, Jan. 27. 

Berore I speak of music and musical exhibitions 
of that highest and most intellectual order, which we 
cali classical, and the French “ severe,” I must add 
a codicil to each of my former letters. The fj 
which refers, of course, to the state of Opera here, 
shall begin with a word concerning Mdlle. Dobre, 
one of the many novelties at the Académie Royale, 
and who, to speak the whole truth, is not worth a 
line, unless promise is discoverable in a voice 
ing about three topmost notes, and guiltless alike of 
good or bad style. Mdlle. Dobre will, if I mistake 
not, prove one of the thousand,—sing her few nights, 
disappear, and be heard of no more, so soon as a 
better-trained young lady shall issue from the Con- 
servatoire : she isalready voted a superfluous member 
of the establishment. So, too, Mdlles. Rieux and 
Nathan will probably vanish, when Mdlle. Falcon 
shall resume her old absolute reign over the heroines 
of lyric tragedy. The return of this best of the 
French prima donnas is now very shortly to be at- 
tempted ; and, it is even said, that to facilitate it, 
and to spare fatigue not only to the prima donna, but 
to all her companions, the pitch of the Opera orchestra 
is to be lowered. Iam only following a better autho- 
rity—M. Fétis, who has written on the subject in the 
* Gazette Musicale,’-—when I hint, that this proposed 
change of diapason is no remedy, but merely a change 
of fatigue from the highest notes of the soprano to 
the lowest tones of the bass voices. No more trills 
upon F and G for MM. Levasseur and Alizard, if the 
plan be adopted! The alteration should be made 
with the masters, and not in the machine. There 
exist at the Grand Opera influences far more destruc. 
tive than the sharpness of M. Habeneck’s tuning- 
fork,—namely, on the part of its predominant com- 
posers, MM. Meyerbeer and Halévy, a reckless 
disregard of the natural powers and limits of the 
voice, a somewhat despotic resolution to make it 
speak out (delicate and feeble organ though it be) 
through a full chorus of instrumental accompani- 
ments, loud and over-weening enough to make the 
gentler Hasses and Paisiellos of by-gone epochs,— 
nay, even the affluent Mozart himself, who, in his 
least affluent days, was complained against by the 
Emperor Joseph as giving “too many notes,”—stir 
in their graves! Though the French school of com- 
position, as demanding force and propriety of dra- 
matic effect, stands in the scale of art on infinitely 
higher ground than that of modern Italy, in which 
the particular cantabile or bomba of each given singer 
is humoured, come what will of the passion or pathos 
of the tale, the mordant remarks of M. Fétis ought 
to be precious to opera composers of every country, 
as exciting them to study, when writing, not merely 
what is practicable, but what is comfortable for the 
voice! The young French composers, in particular, 
would do well to take warning ; for that singers are 
running restive, and with them managers, may be 
implied in the fact, that not only the next novelty at 
the Académie is to be ‘ Les Martyrs,’ by Donnizetti, 
(the suppressed ‘ Polyeucte’ of San Carlos,) but that 
most prolific of all manufacturers is also about to 
produce ‘ L’Ange de Nisida,’ a four act opera, at the 
Théatre de la Renaissance, and ‘ La Fille du Regi- 
ment,’ at the Opéra Comique. Now,I cannot regard 
with complacency this triumph of a feeble and ex- 
hausted composer ; fearing that national taste runs a 
risk of being spoiled, far greater than there is chance of 
Donnizetti being animated by one breath of that verve 
and sprightliness which make genuine French opera 
—Grétry’s, Boieldieu’s, Auber’s operas—so charming. 
Nor am I wholly without my fears for French tenor 
singing being depreciated, on like false principles or 
imitation, when I hear M. Masset at the Opéra 
Comique, and M. Marie at the same theatre, (th 
latter is a favourite among the tenors just now!) a 
plauded and admired in their bad attempts to emu: 
late those peculiarities of Duprez’ grand style of 
singing which are not its best qualities,—namely, 
that ponderousness inherent in an organ naturally 
most inflexible, and those thunder-bursts of energy 
which are demanded by the tragedy of the fourth 
acts of ‘La Juive,’ or ‘ Les Huguenots,’ but are a 
little too much in Ercles’ vein to be tolerable in a 
sailor’s ditty, with its “ Fal, lal, la” burden. Yet by 
these means, employed in such a slight chanson, did 
M, Masset make his hit in ‘La Reine d’un Jour.’ I 
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was never more disappointed than by this singer ; 
pecause, in his case, I had forgotten my prudent 
maxim of putting only a half trust in (F rench) jour- 
nalists. His very voice seems to me not legitimate 
as a tenor, but rather to be a baritone, forced up- 
wards, with a peacock-like falsetto on the top of its 
scale; while, in his style, he is one of the very few 
French artistswho can be charged with the vulgarity of 
that alternate bawling and roulading, without feeling 
or finish, which makes our Templetons and Wilsons 
so distasteful to the lover of art and refinement in 
singing. I cannot but hope that time will transform 
and ripen M. Masset, or temper his popularity,— 
anything rather than that the Parisians, among other 
English modes imported by the J ockey Club, should 
begin to endure actors who do not sing, and singers 
who do not act. Far pleasanter is it to notice for 
admiration the pretty opera book, and the capital 
stage arrangements of Adam’s ‘ La Reine,’ the opera 
aforesaid—the one violation of strict truth being, 
perhaps, to be found in the English names given to 
a Brighton innkeeper, who is Trim Tumbell, and 
a royalist Countess, Lady Pekimbrook. But as re- 
gards names, the French have not yet advanced very 
far beyond that stage of cultivation which allowed 
Innimthorpe to be written down for Kensington! The 
English gentleman in * Miss Kelly,—(only fancy 
Betty Finikin figuring as the heroine of a drama 
at La Renaissance!)—is still Sir Hudlow! To re- 
turn, for a moment, to the Opéra Comique. May- 
day, say the journals, will see it transferred from its 
presenfiome to the new theatre on the site of the 
last Italian Opera-house, the luxurious splendour of 
which is to outvie that of the defunct Casino Paga- 
nini, or the new club, ‘ La Cercle,’ which, it needs no 
soothsayer to divine, must soon follow the Casino’s 
example. Meanwhile, the Italian dynasty here is in 
an alarming state of decadence. Devoid of com- 
posers—I should say desperate, did I not remember 
that Donnizetti, and Mercadante, and Ricci, and 
even Coppola, are, at least, as worthy as the Porto- 
gallos, and Pucittas, and Ferraris, from the midst of 
whose disheartening mediocrity sprung a Rossini!— 
threatened with the retirement of Rubini, (who was 
hissed the other night, because, though severely ill, 
he consented to sing, rather than that there should be 
no opera!)—threatened, too, with the exorbitant de- 
mands of Moriani, his only possible substitute, with 
no more assistance from government, and no new 
parts for Pauline Garcia. These are matters of grave 


apprehension to the world of Signori; for the Italian, | 


save when conspiring, is gravest on the subject of 
opera: and even the Messieurs of young France turn 
with no very visible diminution of emphase from the 
affairs of the Chamber to the affairs of the Odéon. 
If I have been tempted—and there may be some- 
thing provocative in the air—to write of these arti- 
ficial matters with somewhat of the flippancy of the 
feuilleton, I must drop it in my second codicil; for 
badinage would he out of place, if employed with 
regard to a subject of such deep interest as the edu- 
cation of the people:—and I have a word or two 
more to say about the Singing Schools. The other 
morning I heard the girls of a charity school go 
through their vocal exercises, on the plan described 
in my last; and, I think, even with greater satisfac- 
tion than I had derived from watching the progress 
of those, from whose riper years we might expect 
concentration and attention. Some of the children 
could hardly have reached eight years of age; yet 
they were in the firm possession of the elements of 
music: while the first class, without preparation or 
warning, executed solfeggi, contrived at the moment, 
by M. Hubert, which, I am sure, would have baffled 
nineteen out of twenty English professors. The uni- 
versal truth of their intonation struck me as much 
s this clever readiness, which proved them to be 
med at all points. 
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sion of the assembling of our charity children in St. 
Paul’s!) I have no doubt of their ability to meet 
the call upon them by any composition. I am sure 
of the high pleasure which must be derived from see- 
ing the vagrant and “ dangerous” population of a 
feverish metropolis like this, combining in a pursuit 
which links them with the highest and most refined, 
and which,—unless all the old poets and prover- 
bialists be so many false prophets,—cannot pass 
away withoutsome humanizing results. But I have 
some misgivings that this splendid musical engine 
may not always find the widest and best employment 
of which it is capable. Poor Malibran used to say 
that she had sung a greater variety of classical music 
in our country than in any other; and I confess that 
I have been surprised, at the impression forced upon 
me, namely, that the range of acquaintanceship with 
the great music of Europe is narrower than with us. 
Fashion seems here to have as much to do with the 
taste for this, or the other composer, as in determining 
the droop of a lady’s feather, or the roughness of a 
palletot ( Anglicé, “ pea-jacket”). I have remarked 
a very odd lukewarmness (I will not use the word 
which presents itself), with regard to the compositions 
of Handel. When ‘Israel in Egypt’ is spoken of, 
the enthusiast (hardly listened to), will be answered 
by some hearsay admiration of the ‘ Messie ;’ and yet 
the “severe” critics refer to Palestrina and Bach 
with raptures, which,—thus capriciously stopping 
short,—I cannot but fancy to be a trifle theoretical. 
So, too, the recent visit of Moscheles has brought up 
his pianoforte music—this is all well ;—but speak of 
Mendelssohn, and for answer you receive a languid 
recognition of those charming trifles among his works, 
the ‘Lieder ohne Worte.’ Nay, ven at the Con- 
servatoire—that paradise of perfection in French 
estimation—the overture to ‘Leonora,’ so long a 
stock-piece at our Philharmonic Concerts, and even 
scrambled through at the benefit entertainments of 
many a professor aspiring to a classical programme, 
was performed, but a fortnight since, for the first 
time ; and yet, where we admire, the French rave 
about Beethoven! But of Beethoven and the Con- 
servatoire in a future letter. H. F.C, 





Tuis is the collection mentioned heretofore by our 
American correspondent (No. 609) ; and a most in- 


teresting one it is. It contains more than 300 por- 
traits of distinguished Indians, men and women of 
different tribes, all painted from life, and, in many 
instances, the identical dress, weapons, &c. are exhi- 
bited which they wore when their portraits were 
taken ; and 200 other paintings, representing Indian 
customs, games, hunting scenes, religious ceremonies, 
dances, villages, and said to contain above 3000 
figures—in brief, it is a pictorial history of this inter- 
esting and fast perishing race. It includes, too, a 
series of views of the Indian country ; and we have 
seen nothing more curious than some of the scenes 
on the Upper Missouri and Mississippi, the general 
accuracy of which is beyond question. Among the 
former, are the Clay Bluffs, large conical hills 
[mamelles] of alternate layers of blue, yellow, and 
red clay, perfectly bare, and often from 600 to 800 
feet high. Sometimes they are tapering, and even 
tent-shaped (as in No. 318), which, however, is 
covered with grass ; at others, they are gently round- 
ing, and justify the name given to them by the 
French. In some instances, indeed, (No. 370,) they 
look artificial, and their stupendous domes and ram- 
parts seem to be the wreck of a giant world. They 
appear to have been formed by the action of water ; 
and they progressively become clothed with grass : 
as however the frequent fires in the prairies prevent 
the growth of timber, so they remain huge and gigantic 
hills, covered in the spring season with a profusion 
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duces. I saw many of the youngest children correct 
themselves when at a loss, by employing it ; and this 
with a quickness and certainty, which a glance at a 


most park-like and beautiful—No. 333, the Prairie 
du Chien, for example, and No. 349, where a small 
lake has been gradually filled up with vegetation. 


printed stave would hardly have ensured. I regret | Mr. Catlin has spent seven years in wandering 
that I shall not witness some of the grand results of | among the various tribes, for the sole purpose of per- 


this contemporaneous tuition—one of those meetings | fecting this collection. 


As he observes, “it has 


when all the separate classes are united to execute | been gathered, and every painting has been made 
full choruses, in the presence of their families and | from nature, by my own hand—and that, too, when 
of the municipal authorities. (Think what a sub-| I have been paddling my canoe, or leading my 
lime effect might be thus produced on the occa- | pack-horse over and through trackless wilds, at the 





hazard of life—the world will surely be kind and in- 
dulgent enough to receive and estimate them, as 
they have been intended, as true and fac-simile 
traces of individual and historical facts; and forgive 
me for their present unfinished and unstudied condi- 
tion as works of art.” 

The value of this collection is increased by the 
fact, that the red men are fast perishing, and will 
probably, before many years have passed, be an ex- 
tinct race. If proof of this were wanting, we have it in 
the facts recorded in the Catalogue of the devastation 
which thesmall-pox has lately spread amongthem. Of 
one tribe, the hospitable and friendly Mandans, as Mr. 
Catlin calls them, 2000 in number when he visited 
them, and painted their pictures, living in two per- 
manent villages on the Missouri, 1800 miles above its 
junction with the Mississippi, not one now exists! In 
1837, the small-pox broke out among them, and 
only thirty-five were left alive; these were subse- 
quently destroyed by a hostiletribe, which took posses- 
sion of their villages, and thus, within a few months, 
the race became extinct—not a human being is be- 
lieved to have escaped. But they do not all perish 
by natural disease, or in open warfare. We received, 
a short time since, from Mr. Doubleday the distin- 
guished entomologist, an anecdote or two, which can- 
not fail to interest our readers, respecting the death of 
Osceola, a warrior of great distinction, and whose 
portrait (No. 301) was taken by Mr. Catlin five days 
before his death. 

“ My long residence and wanderings in East 
Florida,” says Mr. Doubleday, “my constant in- 
tercourse with the officers of the army, and my 
proximity to the scene of warfare, have enabled 
me to form a good idea of the character of Osce- 
ola. With the all-revengeful spirit of an Indian, 
Osceola possessed qualities which, in a Roman, 
would have been held up to our estimation. Ata 
talk held in 1826, he refused to sign a treaty of re- 
moval from the territory to the western country, but, 
drawing his dagger, said, that the country was the 
home of his fathers, and his—that he would not re- 
move—and that the whites had better leave them 
alone; then striking his dagger into the table, through 
the papers, said, that was the only mark he would 
put to any treaty. Col. Thompson, for this, caused 
him to be put inirons. After awhile, he was libe- 
rated; and the Colonel gave him a very handsome 
rifle, in the hope, by a show of kindness, to pacify him. 
Osceola received it with a significant smile; and, not 
long after, Col. Thompson met his death by that 
very rifle. In the course of the long war still conti- 
nued against the whites by the Seminoles, Osceola 
rose rapidly in power, and, from commanding only 
30 or 40 warriors, came to have a band of 400 or 
500. There is one noble trait in his character. 
Whilst Cracooche and some others were laying 
waste plantations, burning houses, and indiscrimi- 
nately massacreing men, women, and children, 
Osceola always restrained his men from these cruel- 
ties. He was always ready to meet the whites in 
fair fight, but had no taste for midnight murdering 
expeditions. He nobly contested with the white 
men the right to his native woods, and, at last, was 
only taken by the grossest treachery. Invited toa 
parley, or talk, by Generals Jesup and Hernandez, 
he came, attended by forty warriors. The Indians de- 
posited their rifles against the stumps of the live oaks, 
seated themselves on their bear skins, and awaited 
the arrival of the whites at the appointed spot. Her- 
nandez came with a small number of followers, 
The talk commenced, and Hernandez contrived to 
delay it till Jesup could surround them with a body 
of troops, secretly brought to the spot. Osceola 
was standing under the white flag, Hernandez was 
addressing him—‘ You know I am your friend, your 
very good friend, and would do anything possible,’ 
when he gave the signal for seizing Osceola. The 
troops sprang from the bushes, the Indians flew to 
their arms: Osceola stood unmoved, and only called 
to his men not to resist, as it was useless. He and 
his Indians were immediately removed to and im- 
prisoned at St. Augustine. But his free spirit could 
not brook captivity—he could not endure the dis- 
grace; or rather, his mind could not bear the thought 
of having, by misplaced confidence, insured the ruin 
of his people. He gradually sank, and soon after he 
was removed to Fort Moultrie he died. When he 
found the hand of death upon him, he clothed him- 
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self in his most splendid dress, with all the imple- 
ments of war by his side, painted his face, and laid 
himself down, quietly to wait for the close of his 
life—My pen has run on much faster than I had 
intended. But Florida is dearto me. I have ram- 
bled in her woods, along her lonely shores, on the 
banks of the noble St. John’s—have made my bed 
on her sands, and made her waters my home. I 
have seen the desolation of the long struggle with 
the Seminoles, have visited the ruined plantations of 
the upper part of the river, and seen nature re- 
asserting her reign over the corn and cotton fields, 
clothing them with robes of flowers. And the name 
of Osceola has something of romance about it to my 
ears. Ofttimes has one of his nephews been the 
companion of my wanderings, till the helpless orphan, 
prisoner of war, has bound himself to me by pretty 
strong ties of pity and affection.” 

Some few anecdotes are met with in Mr. Catlin’s 
descriptive Catalogue which raise a smile. Thus, we 
have three portraits (Nos. 84, 5, 6) of three distin- 
guished men, the Bear, the Dog, and the Steep 
Wind, who were all killed in a private quarrel, occa- 
sioned by Mr. Catlin having painted only one half 
the face of the former. This excited ridicule, then 
quarrelling, and at length they took to their fire- 
arms, and that side of the face of the Bear which had 
not been painted was blown off. Revenge soon laid 
the others in the dust, and endangered even Mr. 
Catlin’s life. Another poor fellow (No. 179), the 
Pigeon’s Egg Head, was taken to Washington in 
1832. We have two portraits of him, one on his 
way to the city, in his fine Indian costume, the other 
on his return, tricked out in the European dress of 
an officer. On his arrival at home, he “was con- 
demned as a liar, and killed in consequence of the 
incredible stories which he told of the whites.” 

Some of the most interesting pictures relate to 
the religious ceremonies of the Mandans. In one of 
them, we have ‘ An Interior View of the Medicine 
(or Mystery) Lodge, during the first three days of 
an Annual Ceremony’ :— 

“This ceremony (says Mr. Catlin) continues four 
days and nights in succession, in commemoration of 
the subsiding of the Flood (an event of which Mr. 
Catlin holds that they have a clear tradition); and 
also for the purpose of conducting all the young 
men, as they arrive at manhood, through an ordeal 
of voluntary torture, which, when endured, entitles 
them to the respect of the chiefs, and also to the pri- 
vileges of going on war parties, and gaining repu- 
tation in war. The floor and sides of the Lodge are 
ornamented with green willow boughs. The young 
men who are to do penance, by being tortured, are 
seen lying around the sides of the Lodge, their bodies 
covered with clay of different colours, and their re- 
spective shields and weapons hanging over their heads. 
In the middle of the Lodge lies the old medicine man, 
who has charge of the Lodge; he cries to the Great 
Spirit all the time, and watches these young men 
who are here to fast and thirst for four days and 
nights, preparatory to the torture. Behind him, on 
the floor, is seen a scalping-knife and a bunch of 
splints, which are to be passed through the flesh ; and 
over their heads are seen also the cords let down from 
the top of the Lodge, with which they are to be hung 
up by the flesh. 

“In another picture is a continuation of the cere- 
monies, and a representation of the Buffalo Dance, 
which they call Bel-lock-nah-pick (the Bull Dance). 
—To the strict observance of which, they attribute 
the coming of Buffalo to supply them with food 
during the season. 

“A third represents what they call Pohk-hong, 
(the Cutting Scene,) and shows the inside of the 
Medicine Lodge, the same as is seen in the first pic- 
ture.—This is on the fourth day of the ceremonies, in 
the afternoon. A number of the young men are seen 
reclining and fasting, as in the first picture ; others 
of them have been operated upon by the tortures, and 
taken out of the Lodge, and others yet are seen in the 
midst of those horrid cruelties. One is seen smiling, 
whilst the knife and the splints are passing through his 
flesh. One is seen hanging by the splints run through 
the flesh on his shoulders, and drawn up by men on 
the top of the Lodge; another is seen hung up by 
the pectoral muscles, with four buffalo skulls attached 
to splints through the flesh on his armsand legs, and 
each is turned round by another, with a pole, until 





he faints, and then he is let down. One is seen as he is 
lowered to the ground, and another who has been let 
down and got strength enough to crawl to the front 
part of the Lodge, where he is offering to the Great 
Spirit the little finger of the left hand, by laying it 
on a buffalo skull, where another chops it off with a 
hatchet. In the right of the picture are all the chiefs 
and dignitaries of the tribe, looking on. 

“A fourth represents what they call the ‘ Last 
Race.’—After they have all been tortured in the 
Lodge in the above manner, they are led out of it, 
with the weights, buffalo skulls, &c., hanging to their 
flesh: around the ‘ Big Canoe’ is a circle of young 
men formed, who hold a wreath of willow boughs be- 
tween them, and run around with all possible violence, 
yelling as loud as theycan. The young fellows who 
have been tortured are then led forward, and each 
one has two athletic and fresh young men, (their 
bodies singularly painted,) who step up to him, one 
on each side, and take him by a leather strap, tied 
round the wrist, and run around, outside of the other 
circle, with all possible speed, forcing him forward till 
he faints, and then drag him with his face in the dirt 
until the weights are all disengaged from him, by 
tearing the flesh out ; when they drop him, and he 
lies (to all appearance a corpse), until the Great Spirit 
gives him strength to riseand walk home tohis lodge.”’ 

That there is no exaggeration in the represen- 
tation of these horrible ceremonies, is certified by 
the agent of the American Fur Company, and two 
other persons who were present on the occasion. 

We must also mention, that there is in the room 
a large collection of Indian curiosities and manu- 
factures—amongst them, a Crow Lodge, or Wigwam, 
made of buffalo skins, Indian cradles, for carrying 
the children, lances, calumets, tomahawks, scalping 
knives, and scalps, dresses, &c. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tue artists of England have sprung a new vein in 
Gotha; and are working, or preparing to work it 
with busy rivalry. How many brushes and burins 
will be engaged, before the end of the year, in multi- 
plying the* counterfeit presentment” of Prince Albert, 
we will not venture to conjecture ; but we hear of such 
arrangements making, in all directions. It is more 
than probable, that the multitude of mimic Queens 
which have appealed to the public, will each, ere 
long, like the real one, be furnished with a consort. 
Meantime, Messrs. Ross and Patten are first in the 
field—the former with a miniature likeness which 
Messrs. Co!lnaghi & Puckle have been exhibiting in 
Cockspur Street, and a lithograph engraving of 
which, by Lane, on a scale larger than the portrait 
itself, has just been published ;—the latter with a 
portrait of more pretence, which has been on view at 
Messrs. Hodgson & Graves, and is about to be en- 
graved, by Lupton. These two portraits so far 
follow the rule observed in the case of the many 
portraits of the Queen, that they have little resem- 
blance of each other, whatever they may have of the 
original. We admit that it is quite possible for two 
or more pictures to present to an unfamiliar eye, 
but few and faint suggestions of a common subject, 
and yet be, each and all, true and clever copies of 
their original. But, then, the features must be the 
same, whatever latitude may be given to the senti- 
ment. The hero of Gadshill averred that he “ knew 
the true prince, by instinct; but as there were 
circumstances in his conduct which threw some 
doubt upon the truth of that averment, we are un- 
willing to decide between these two portraits on such 
authority,—and_ prefer waiting till we have a better 
personal knowledge of the subject. Meantime, we 
may acknowledge, that these portraits are, both, 
clever in their way. The larger one, the artist went 
to Gotha, to paint ; and the Queen is understood to 
have expressed her satisfaction with it. The prince 
is represented in the blue uniform of the Prussian 
service, crossed by the crimson ribbon, with green 
edging, of his order. The back-ground of the picture 
judiciously contains, the ancient palace of his race, 
—where his ancestor, the great Elector, sheltered 
the Champion of the Reformation from his foes. 
Mr. Ross’s miniature is accompanied by another of 
the Queen; and portraits of the Duchess of Kent, 
and the Princes Ernest and Edward of Leiningen, by 
the same artist, were also exhibited. As regards the 





main object of curiosity, the principal merit of both 
these artists consists in their introduction of Prince 
Albert into English art. Their precedence is that of 
time—but there are better things behind, if we are 
well informed. 

Letters, received last week from Mr. Gould, the 
Ornithologist, announce his safe arrival at Sydney 
on the 3rd of September. He is about to proceed 
into the interior, his route being in the direction 
of the Hunter River and Liverpool Range, towards 
the river Namoi. On his return from thence he in- 
tends visiting New Zealand, and probably Port 
Essington, previous to embarking for England. The 
result of Mr. Gould’s excursion to South Australia 
is a large collection of specimens, including 500 
birds, and a considerable number of quadrupeds 
and insects, the product of three months’ labour, 
During this time, which was in the depth of the 
Australian winter, our enterprising naturalist spent 
five weeks in the bush, without seeing a civilized 
being except his attendant; sleeping mostly in the 
open air, occasionally in a tent, or under a cart, but 
more commonly on the bare ground, with only a 
kangaroo skin for a covering: still he never had a 
cold, or the slightest indisposition of any kind; and 
he expresses himself especially thankful for the good 
health of all his party. ‘I have been enabled,” he 
says, “*to penetrate far into the interior of South 
Australia, through the kindness of Col. Gawler and 
Capt. Sturt. My gratification on arriving at the 
belts of the Murray, was almost unbounded, on find- 
ing, not only numerous new species, but even new 
forms of birds: the botany of this part of Australia 
surpassing everything I have seen:” and he con- 
cludes with saying “ if I am spared to return, I shall, 
I believe, be enabled to produce such a work as has 
never before been offered to the public.” Mr. Gould 
has sent home his spolia opima, and government have 
liberally allowed the cases to pass the Custom-house 
unopened, an advantage important to the security of 
their contents. 

The President of the Royal Society—the Marquis 
of Northampton—has announced that his soérées will 
take place on February 29th, March 14th and 28th, 
and April 11th. 

We regret to read, in Galignani’s Messenger, an 
announcement of the death of Mrs. Boddington, 
whose Poems we lately noticed (No. 632.) No par- 
ticulars are given. She was a highly accomplished 
woman, and poetical taste and feeling are apparent in 
all her writings,—the best known of which is pro- 
bably the * Reminiscences of the Rhine.’ 

The patrons of art in Paris have had their asto- 
nishment excited, and sympathies awakened, by the 
performances of the young Franceschi—a boy sculp- 
tor of twelve years of age! This extraordinary youth, 
who had already carried off the first prize in sculpture 
from his many competitors at the school of Besangon, 
has recently executed a small statue in marble, re- 
presenting a sleeping Cupid ; so rich in promise of 
future excellence as to have induced M. de Magnon- 
cour, a member of the Chamber of Deputies, to 
settle an annuity of 100 frances on him, as an assist- 
ance towards the free and full developement of his 
early genius. 

Among theatrical doings of interest, we may 
mention, that a tragedy by M. Casimir Delavigne, 
entitled ‘ La Fille du Cid,’ is about to be produced 
at the Renaissance ; the principal character in which, 
originally destined for Mademoiselle Rachel, is to 
be given to Mademoiselle Emilie Guyon—a young 
débutante, of whom great things are predicted. 

Letters have been received from M. Charles Texier, 
who, in company with MM. de la Bourdonnaye and de 
laGuiche, has been travelling, for some months, in Asia 
Minor and Persia ; and, having traversed Kurdistan, 
had arrived at Tabriz in October last. With a good 
deal of information relative to the political condition 
of the country through which they have passed (foreign 
to the objects of this publication), these letters contain 
occasional particulars illustrating the modern state 
of the arts in Persia, as well as their legacies from 
times far remote—some of which may interest our 
readers. At Bayazid the travellers visited the prison 
where M. Amédée Jaubert was confined, in 1811, 
for eight months,—and which they describe as a sort 
of cistern sunk in the earth, and reached by a trap- 
door. The citadel of Bayazid, destroyed by the Turks 
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in 1828, is now a heap of ruins. On the rocks which 
adjoin the prison, they found a Persian bas-relief of 
extreme antiquity, and, to all appearance, hitherto 
unknown. At Selmas, in Persia, they discovered a 
very curious monument of the Sassanides princes. 
It represents two armed horsemen, receiving tribute 
from a conquered people. The coiffure of these 
horsemen is remarkable, as being more voluminous 
even than the French perruques of the time of 
Louis XIV. ;—whereas the Persians of the present 
day, like all the Asiatics, shave the head. The mo- 
nument in question is sculptured on a rock, in the 
neighbourhood of the Ouroumiah. “We paid,” 
savs M. Texier, in writing to his brother, “ a visit to 
Prince Karaman-Mirza, the governor of Tabriz, and 
brother to the Schah. He conversed with us a long 
time, and asked me if there were, in Paris, any por- 
traits of his brother, Schah Mahmoud? On my an- 
swer in the negative, he requested me to make a 
copy of the large portrait of that prince, which he 
has in his possession. He asked me, too, for a por- 
trait of the emperor Napoléon,—which I executed 
for him as well as I could,—and, indeed, the like- 
ness was tolerable. Unlike the Turks, the Persians 
are fond of painting and design ; and have amongst 
them portraits which are often very pretty, and 
greatly in the style of the Chinese pictures.” In 
a letter to a member of the Institute, M. Texier 
gives the following particulars relative to the ruins of 
Auni. “They are of the utmost interest to the his- 
tory of art, having an architectural style tolerably 
correct,—but whose character is neither Greek, Ro- 
man, nor Arab; and they are the work of a Christian 
people. That you may have some notion of the 
time it would take to make complete drawings of 
these ruins, I need only mention that there is one 
church of twenty-eight métres in length, the whole 
interior of which is adorned with paintings, in good 
preservation. I suspect that, at some time or 
other, these paintings have received a second touch- 
ing from some inferior hand; for, in the faded parts, 
the stucco retains the original outline of the figures, 
traced in red; and the drawing is generally better 
than that of the pictures themselves. The subjects 
of these pictures are taken from the Old and New 
Testaments ; and include Christ’s Entry into Jeru- 
salem, the Preaching in the Temple, many martyrs, 
and certain traditions, belonging, in all probability, 
tothe Armenian Church. Most of the figures in these 
pictures have their names written in Armenian. The 
choir has portraits of the twelve Apostles, with their 
names, The cupola of the dome (for all is in mar- 
vellous preservation) exhibits a large figure of Christ, 
seated on a throne, and is of a warm and brilliant 
colour. The porch of the church is similarly covered 
with paintings,—though not in such good preserva- 
tion, owing to their exposure to the rain. A baptistry 
is, also, adorned with pictures—but in a bad state of 
art. All these paintings have the characters of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. To make draw- 
ings of them alone, a residence of several months in 
the ruins of Auni would be requisite; and including 
copiesof the monuments, and of the inscriptions which 
cover the walls, I doubt if all could be completed in 
ayear. An almost insurmountable obstacle to the 
enterprise is that the town is desert; and a poor 
Turkish village near at hand would be famished by 
the prolonged residence there of a handful of Euro- 
peans. I fear it will be long ere any one attempts 
an undertaking of so much ditticulty.” 


We learn, from Vienna, that Prince Puckler 
Muskau has re-appeared in the literary circles of 
that metropolis, with his Arab steeds, (fifteen tails 
in all_reckoning his own three,) his little black 
jockey, and his Abyssinian mistress—or whatever 
else she may be. The Arab horses are, however, 
carefully locked up from the eyes of the profane by 
the African tiger; and the fair Abyssinian, after 
having been baptized, has been consigned to one of 
the first boarding-schools in the Austrian capital—to 
make her, no doubt, a fitter companion for the 
“ Meteor of Wisdom and Rainbow of Beauty,” and 
educate her for doing the honours of his chiosk on 
the banks of the abounding river. 


We find in a letter from Rome, dated the 3rd of 
January, the following particulars: “The population 
of Rome and its environs have just been witnesses 
of a spectacle which has not occurred before during 





the last fourteen hundred centuries,—the arrival | 
and erection of two great obelisks. These monoliths, 
which the Duke di Torlonia has had hewn in the 
quarries of Barena, situate on the Piedmontese bank 
of the Lago Maggiore, for the purpose of adorning 
his delicious villa, near the Porta Pia, weigh about 
five thousand quintals. Their height is forty-five 
palms (about thirty feet), and their breadth five palms 
(three feet four inches) at the base, and three palms 
(two feet) at the summit. Thus, of the twelve obelisks 
which Rome already possessed, they are larger than 
four, but not quite so high as the eight others. These 
Torlonia obelisks, after having been transported from 
the quarries by a rugged road of two leagues in length, 
to the place of embarkation, were put on board a 
vessel, which traversed the Lago Maggiore, the Tes- 
sino, the Po, the Adriatic, the Sea of Ionia, the 
Mediterranean, and the Tiber, and finally anchored 
before the Nomentino Bridge. From that point, to the 
portion of the villa where the obelisks were to be 
erected, a canal had been dug, along which the vessel 
was drawn hy flying capstans. The passage from the 
Tiber into this canal, the arrival at their destination, 
and the erection of the monoliths, were hailed by 
salvos from several batteries of artillery, the clamour 
of numerous bands of military music, and the accla- 
mations of an immense crowd, which had poured 
together from a distance of twenty miles. The two 
monoliths will be shortly inaugurated ; and great pre- 
parations are making, in the Villa Torlonia, for the 
ceremony. On that occasion the Duke will be com- 
plimented by a deputation from the city of Rome, on 
having been the first to extract such large masses of 
stone from the quarries of Italy. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, will be OPENED on MON- 
DAY NEXT,and continue OPEN DAILY, from 10 in the Morn- 
ing until 5 in the Evening.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





CATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, exhibiting in the 
Eeyptian Hatt, Piccadilly.—Mr. CATLIN, who has been 
living several years amongst the wildest Tribes of the North 
American Indians, painting Portraits of their Chiefs, Views of 
their Villages, Games. Amusements, &c., has opened his Collec- 
tion to the Public.—This immense Collection contains 300 Por- 
traits. in oil, selected from amongst 48 different Tribes, mostly 
speaking different languages, and consisting of more than 
300,000 souls. There are likewise in the Collection 200 other 
Paintings of the Landscape and beautiful Prairie Scenes of the 
Great * Far West ;”’ Views of Indian Villages—Indian Dances— 
Baffalo Hunts—Religious C i ‘Tortures, &c., peculiar 
to these strange people. Also, an immense Collection of their 
beautiful Costumes, Weapons, Pipes, Musical Instruments, &c. 
&c., so often described ay Fenimore Cooper, Washington Ir- 
ving, and lately by the Hon. C. A. Murray.—Admittance, ls. 
Open from 10 to 4 o'clock. 








SPLENDID EXHIBITION.— ROYAL GALLERY, ADE- 
LAIDE-STREET, LOWTHER ARCADE, WEST STRAND.— 
Polarization of Light, by Mr. Goddard's Polariscope—Messrs. 
Whitworths’ Patent Foot-Lathe—Electrical Eel, alive, the only 
one in Euro med and Magnetism—Electro-Magnetic 
Locomotive Engine at work—Steam-Gun—Oxy-hydrogen Micro- 
scope—Mr. Robson's Patent Signal Lights shown daily, and 
innumerable other attractive Novelties.—Open daily at 10, a.m. 
Admittance, Is. 





THE THAMES TUNNEL 
is OPEN to the Public every day, (except Sunday), from Nine 
in the Morning until Dark.—Admittance ls. each. Entrance near 
the Church at Rotherhithe, on the Surrey side of the River. 
The Tunnel is now apuaens of 1,040 feet in length, brilliantly 
lighted with gas, and is COMPLETED TO WITHIN 110 FEET 
FROM THE WHARF WALL aT WAPPING. 


By order, 
J. CHARLIER 


Company's Office, 
Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook, . 
F Clerk to the Company. 


ebruary, 1840. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Jan. 18.—Professor Wilson in the chair.—Colonel 
C. M. Roberts, and the Rev. C. F. Schlienz, were 
elected. Among the presents, were samples of Assam 
Tea, from the East India Company. Some was 
prepared and tasted, and the general opinion upon 
it was very favourable. 

A portion of an account of the Chinese secret 
society of the Tien-ti-huigh, by Lieut. Newbold and 
Major-General Wilson, was read. The paper enume- 
rates several associations existing in China from 
ancient times, all of which were necessarily illegal ; 
as the government prohibits absolutely any confede- 
ration of more than five persons. The one in ques- 
tion can be traced back to the third century of the 
Christian era ; and was at one time legalized, in con- 
sequence of having saved an emperor from a dan- 
gerous rebellion, though the emperor subsequently 
became jealous of its influence, and put most of the 








members to death. From the few who escaped the 


massacre, the present numerous association derives 


its origin. The society is now found wherever 
Chinese are found. In 1817, between two and three 
thousand members were apprehended at Canton; 
and in 1826, large numbers of them, at the settle- 
ment of Malacca, seriously excited the apprehension 
of our government. In Java, at Rhio, and other 
Dutch settlements, they have concocted dangerous 
conspiracies against the authorities ; and so long ago 
as 1799, they set at defiance our government at 
Penang ; and were not reduced to subjection without 
the most rigorous measures. In Siam, they were, 
until recently, strong enough to resist the power of 
the government ; but they have at length been com- 
pelled to submission. The paper gives a detailed 
account of the ceremony of admission to the body ; 
and a translation of thirty-six oaths, which a new 
member must take upon his admission. These oaths 
consist of obligations to mutual assistance; and the 
imprecations against the transgressors are generally 
death, under various forms,—such as, may he die 
under ten thousand swords,—may he perish by an 
ulcer,—by vomiting blood,—by an arrow, a rocket, 
agreat gun,a thunderbolt,—may he die without burial, 
on the road, in the sea, at the bottom of the sea, &c. 
Then follow thirty-six rules to be observed, which 
are of a similar tenor with the oaths. After which, 
the party makes a vow to be true to the Society ; 
and ratifies it by drinking a mixture of blood and 
spirit. The secret signs of recognition are then de- 
tailed ; and they consist of certain forms of expres- 
sion and modes of performing the ordinary business 
of life, agreed upon by the body. After giving an 
account of the Malacca branch of the Association, 
the paper concludes with a résumé of the principles 
of the body, which are compared to those of the 
Freemasons ; but its practice is correctly stated to 
be much more in accordance with the secret tribunals 
of Germany, both by their opposition to government, 
their combinations for fraudulent purposes, and the 
murders which they encourage each other to commit. 
It is recommended that the colonial government 
should have an eye upon these associations; for, 
though the accusations brought against them may 
not be true to the full extent, the power they have 
actually attained by combination has in several cases 
been found subversive of the ends of good govern- 
ment, and injurious to the rest of the community. 
The next paper read was one by Lieut. Conolly, 
*On the Silvery White-Haired Goat of Angora, 
peculiar to that district of Asia Minor, and on an- 
other species of goat, found not only in that district, 
but in various parts of the Turkish empire, and 
resembling the shawl goat of Thibet.”. The Angora 
goat, peculiar to the province of that name, is invari- 
ably white, with long silky hair, of one sort only. If 
taken from the province, they are with difficulty kept 
alive, and always deteriorate so as to be no longer 
recognizable. It is remarkable that the cats and 
dogs of this province have also long silky hair; the 
former over the whole body, the latter on the ears 
and tails only. This may arise from the nature of 
the country, which is hilly, and composed of chalk, 
and very dry ; the vegetation, upon the whole, rather* 
scanty, and the trees small. The Angora goats are 
clipped annually, and yield from one to four pounds 
English weight, at each clip. The price of the 
ordinary sort in the Angora Bazaar is now (Septem- 
ber, 1839) nine piastres per oke (less than 7}d. per 
pound); the picked samples fetch 11d. per pound, 
That of the animals killed for food being removed 
from the skin by a preparation of lime, is thought to 
be injured by the process, and is, in consequence, 
sold at a lower price. The skin is exported to Con- 
stantinople, where it is dyed of various colours, and 
used chiefly for Turkish boots and slippers. The 
hair is exported either in the raw state, or in yarn, 
or manufactured into those delicate stuffs which are 
well known in Europe. Some of the fleeces are 
exported entire to Turkey, where they are used for 
seats for religious doctors ; and a few reach Europe, 
where they are valued as rugs and saddle-cloths. A 
good skin costs 1/, at Angora, and 30s. at Constanti- 
nople. The hair is carded by the women, and 
then spun. In this process it is well moistened 
with saliva before it is drawn from the distaff; and 
it is stated that in the melon season, the yarn ig 
much better than that spun at any other time, because 
the melon imparts a mucilaginous quality to the 
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saliva, which softens the hair. Before the yarn is 
used by the weaver, it is well saturated by chireesh, 
a liquor made from a root like a radish, brought 
from the neighbourhood of Konia. The process isa 
strange one, and was witnessed by Lieut. Conolly. 
The yarn is stretched out on wooden frames, like 


the hempen lines in a rope-walk ; and two men with | 


large bowls of chireesh, take mouthfuls of the liquid, 
and squirt it dexterously over the yarn in very minute 
showers; they are followed by others, who press the 
moistened yarn together, and then spread it out again, 
so that all the parts may receive a share of the 
chireesh. The operators complained that the liquor 
destroyed their teeth; but they doubted whether any 
mechanical contrivance would so well answer the pur- 
pose. The yarn is made into gloves and socks by 
women, who knit so finely, that socks are sometimes 
sold at 100 piastres a pair (nearly 1/.) The weavers 


reside chiefly at Angora; and before the Greek revo- | 


lution, when the exportation of the raw stuff was 
prohibited, there were 1,200 looms employed at An- 


gora, and 20,000 pieces of stuff sent from thence every | 


year. Now the number of looms does not exceed 
50, and they make only between 1000 and 1,500 


pieces annually. The exportation of wool, however, | 


is very great; and there is little doubt that the pro- 
vince in general has gained much more than the city 
has lost by the change.—The remainder of the paper, 
on the second race of goats, was deferred to the next 
meeting. 





HORTICULTUKAL SOCIETY. 

Tue first ordinary meeting this year was held on 
Tuesday, the 20th ult., H. M. Dyer, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair. The show of flowers, &c. was very good, 
considering the earliness of the season. 
most prominent was a fine plant of Oncidium altis- 
simum, with spikes measuring from three to four feet 
in length, and covered with blooms, and a very fine 
collection of green-house plants from Mrs. Law- 
rence; from Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, 
a small collection of plants, including a fine specimen 
of Euphorbia Jacquiniflora; Mr. Dunsford, gardener 
to Baron Dimsdale, exhibited two new specimens of 
orchidaceous plants; from Mr. Jackson, of Kingston, 
a collection of Ericas, and a fine plant of Epacris 
impressa ; from Mr. G. Leslie, gardener to J. Flem- 


ing, Esq. M.P., a well grown plant of Stenorhynchus | 
is L g I y 


speciosa; Mr. Watson, of Southboro’, exhibited a 
very fine plant of Euphorbia Jacquiniflora, which, 
although much damaged by the roughness of the 
weather, was nearly covered with flowers. Mr. J. C. 
Loudon sent for exhibition a Brick Tally, as used | 
in the Arboretum of Mr. Strutt, of Belper, Derby, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


§ Asiatic Society 
{Westminster Medical Society . 
f Entomological Society (Annual) 
V Society of British Architects 
Horticultural Society 
Linnean Society 
Institute of Civil Engineers.......... Eight. 
§ Geological Society --3 p. Eight. 
(Society of Arts } p. Seven. 
Royal Society .... 
Tur. < Zoological Society (Gen. 
Usociety of Antiquaries 
§ Botanical Society oi % 
Royal Institution ..............000-  p. Eight. 


Sat. 


Mon. 


TUEs. 


Web. 


Fri. 





MUSIC AND TI} ‘THE DRAMA 


QUARTETT CONCERTS ee ARE Rooms. — 
Messrs. BLAGROVE, GATTIE, DANDO, & LUCAS, beg to 
inform the eae that or will give. in the ensuing Season a 
Series of SIX QU CON PS, the first of which will 
take place on T Ht RSL BAY EVENING, Feb. 13. To commence 
precisely at half-past 8 o ‘clock.—Further particulars are stated 
in the Bills.—Tickets may be had of the Conductors on the fol- 
lowing terms: For the Series, One Guinea and a Half each; for 
the first Four Concerts, One Guinea each; to admit ‘Three Per- 
sons to any one of the Concerts, 18s. each 3 Single, 7s. each. 

* All Tickets are transferable. 





Drury Lane.—Miss Delcy’s performance of Zer- 
lina, on Tuesday, has maintained the high position 
her talents have placed her in as a vocalist, and in- 


| creased the estimation she is held in as an actress, by 


her simple, pretty, and earnest manner: the ebulli- 


| tion of girlish self-complacency and good spirits in the 
| bed-room scene, was delightful for its unaffected 


grace and modesty ; and the coquettish airs to her 


| lover, and her plaintive appeals to him, were equally 


characteristic of the innocent rustic maiden: in a 


| word, her acting and singing appear to be the result 


| of one impulse, and hence the charm of both. Fraser, 
Among the | 


as Fra Diavolo, sang sweetly, but the part is not 
exactly suited to his powers. The version of Boiel- 
dieu’s almost forgotten comic opera, Le Nouveau 
Seigneur du Village, with the title of ‘ My Lord is 
not my Lord,’ was produced on Wednesday, after 
‘Mary Stuart,’ to one of the fullest houses of the 


| season: being unable to hear more than some por- 


tions of the music, and that from an unfavourable 


| position, we will only say of it, that its flowing ele- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


the performance been more lively 


and also two wreaths of natural dried flowers, done | 


on cards, by Mrs. Bateman, of Derby, from the 
garden of the Society. A collection of plants and 
also of Cacti from the Society’s collection in Mexico, | 
cut flowers of Chimananthus, and ten dishes of apples. 
The following medals were awarded:—The large 


gance appeared to deserve a more favourable recep- 
tion than it met with; and that it perhaps required 
vocalists more at home in buffo parts than Messrs, 
H. Phillips, Morley, Leffler, and Duruset. The 
trite incidents of a person passing himself off for his 
master, and a couple of rivals contending for the hand 
of a pretty girl, not being helped out by sparkling 
dialogue, or very ludicrous situations, could hardly 
fail of being a drawback to the best music, even had 
and comic. Mrs. 
Alban Croft looked the village lass charmingly, and 
sang with spirit, though occasionally a little out of 
tune. The galleries were too impatient for the pan- 
tomime, to listen to what they could not understand, 


| and some hisses from the upper regions mingled 


silver medal to Mrs. Lawrence for her collection of | 


plants; the silver Knightian ditto to Mr. Green for 


his Euphorbia and Epacris impressa porengens ; the | 


silver Banksian to Mr. Leslie for Stenorhynchus spe- 


ciosa, to Mr. Watson for the Euphorbia, and to Mr. | 


Jackson for Epacris impressa. Dr. Lindley read a 
paper on a remarkable Peach tree, of the Noblese 
kind, growing at Oulton Park, the seat of Sir P. G. 
Egerton, Bart. M.P., communicated by Mr. Erring- 
ton, the gardener; and also a meteorological state- 
ment, kept at the garden of the Society, of the quan- 
tity of rain which fell in 1829, by which it appears 
that the total amount which fell was 28.20 inches, 
being an increase upon the usual annual average. 
From a similar account kept at Melbury, Dorchester, 
it appears thata still greater amount was experienced 
there. A number of valuable presents were an- 
nounced, amongst which was one 
Holland. Four candidates were elected Fellows, 
and Mr, Frey, gardener to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha, was elected a Foreign Corresponding Member. 
The following is an extract from the Meteorological 
Journal, kept at the Society’s garden, from December 
19, 1839, to January 21, 1840:— 


Jan. 10, Barometer, ag ee 
Dec. 20, 1.26 


Dec. 23, Thermometer, highest 


” 


Jan. 7, ae 1° 
Total amount of Rain 2.71 inch. 





from the King of | 





with the applause. The omission of Rizzio’s vocal 
display, and some other judicious modifications in 
the representation of * Mary Stuart,’ have increased 
its effect ; and from the crowded state of the theatre 
on Wednesday it appears to be popular: our im- 
pression of the melo-dramatic character of the tragedy, 
however, remains unaltered; but we have had no 
opportunity of perusing the drama, which is not yet 
published. 

Covent Garpen.—‘ Love’ has resumed its empire 
over the play-going multitudes, Ellen Tree having 
returned to her engagement. Mr. Leigh Hunt’s 
play is in rehearsal. 





Our own Thunder.—The Morning Chronicle ob- 
serves that “ The Gazette Musicale is giving a series of 
clever letters from an English Dilettante, the last of 
which contains an account of the Brunswick Festival 
in September,” and it then favours the public witha 
translation. Our contemporary will be amused to 
learn that this “series of clever letters” appeared 
originally in The Atheneum (see Nos.623-6-7~-8_9), 
Their translation is, therefore, a supererogatory 
kindness to the British public. We may add that 
we are indebted to the same writer for the series of 
letters from Paris—one of which appears in this day’s 
i 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—Athanasius Y ewblossom—Z. Z. Z. 
—T. P.— - Old Subscriber—Beta, St. John’s, Newfoundland 
—received. 





(Fes. 1 
Just published, price 


HARMACOPC:IA EDINBURGENSIS; or, 
Pha prmaccoete of the Royal College of Physi cians of 
Edinburgh. Published for the first ine in English, containii 
simple characters for ascertaining the d ue degree of purity. — | 
the known adulterations of all the more important drugs. — 
A. & C. Black, and Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh. 
Longman & Co., and Duncan & Malcolm, L ondon, 


Just pone price 2s, 6d. extra cloth a1. 
MERI CAL ETIQUETTE 
By ABR AHAM BANKS, Surgeon, K.D.S,, &c. 

ow, aries ‘ox, “. cee rhoster-row. 

e recommen r. Banks’ little book for its high ton 
honour and rigid cast of morality. It would be well forthe i 
fession were its precepts laid to heart and stric tly acted on.” 
Medico-Chirurgical Reriew, 184 





Just published, Fascic — Il. gg en s and Psoriasis, 3 ‘Plates, 
price 
A. F. F HOMSON. ‘on "DISE ASES of the 
SKIN, illustrated by COLOURED PLATES of ACTUAL 
CASES. . representing the COMMENCEMENT, PROGRESS, and 
TERMIN ATION of the ERUPTIONS. In Quarte rly Fasciculi, 
each Fasciculus containing at least one Genus complete. Plates 
folio, letterpress 8vo. 
Fasciculus I. (Lepra,) price 7s. 6d. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Bookse llers and Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-stre 
Rece ently published, in one = avo. pric 
TREATISE on PULMONARY ( ‘ONSU MP. 
TION, comprising an_ Ingniry ine the Man RE, 
cavers, PREVENTION, and TRE ATS IENT of TUBER: 
ULOUS and SCROFULOUS DISEASE 
y Sir JAMES CLARK, Bart. M. D. F.R.S. 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen. 
“The work may be regarded asthe most complete and in- 
structive Treatise on C ansemnption in the English language,’ — 
din. Med. and Surg. Journe 
London : Sherwood, Gilbe ert, & Piper, | Paternoster-row, 
Now re ady, 
MAJOR SIR WILLIAM LLOYD’s 
ARRATIVE of a JOURNEY 
CAUNPOOR to the Boorendo Pass, in the 
Mountains, vii Gwalior, Agra, Delhi, and Sirhind; with Ca 
ALEX. GERARD’S Acc oat of an Attempt eS penetrate “4 
Betbar to Garoo, and the Lake Mansarovara Wit! 
Maps. In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2ls. Edited by Gb ‘OR G ‘i ‘i ‘LOYD. 
qe kinidon Madden & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street, (late Parbury 
“a Oo. 








from 
Himalaya 





JOKERY. 
. Published this day, price 5s 54 
HE COO K’S IRACLE 
_ A New Edition. 
. Mrs. Dalgairns’ Cookery. A New Edition, 
an "Additions, price 6. 
Robert € peas oe Edinburgh ; Whittaker & Co. 
THE CHILD'S OWN BOOK. 
In a large velaans, square a embellished with nearly 200 
gravings. Pric . 6d, bound in cloth, 
HE CHILD'S ow N BOOK. The Sixth 
Edition, revised and corrected. Containing. among nume- 
rous others, Aladdin, Blue Beard, C} ij n - the Wood, For- 
tunatus, Little Jack, Puss in Boots rd the sean Stalk, 
Three Wishes, ‘Tom Thumb, Red Riding Hood Re in qllood, 
White Cat, Yellow Dwarf, Whittington and his Cz 
London: printed for sneenes legg. 73, ¢ theapside: 
be procured, by order, of all other ookseller 


O FAMILIESandSCHOO!I S—De PoRQUET’S 

. New Works :—Histoire de France, ditto d’Angleterre, 
écrites pour les enfans, avec carte it, Xe. 4s. 6d—Le Tré- 
sor de l'Ee : ; an, an, and Latin ; 3s. 6d. 
each. Keys to ditto, ditto, 3s. 6¢.— Parisian Grammar, 3s. 6d.— 
First French, Italian, and German Reading Books, 3s. 6d. each 
—Parisian : lling Phrases and Short Grammar, 2s. 6d.—Con- 


London; and 


&e. 
: A. may 





ari ud. 
, Tavistoc ~attest, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 
mm ie is published, be pautifally printed, od, rors 32mo. cloth 


boards, gilt edges, 3s. ; in 
HE Mu nd “MIND. 





MI RRO R OF 
“The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading 
oa, and if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and disappear. 
-_. ock 
Also, in 8vo. 3rd edition, greatly enlarged, 7s 
The Reminiscences of an Old Traveller throughout 
different Parts of Furope. by Thomas Brown, Es 
John Anderson, jun. & Co. 69, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London. 


DE FOE’S WORKS, VOL. IV. 

In one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 5s, bound in ce} th. 
HE FORTUNES and MISFORTUNES of 
MOLL FLANDERS; being Vol. IV. of the New Edition 

of the Novels and Miscellaneous Works of Daniel De Foe. 
Volume published month! until the Series is com- 
plone in Eighteen Volumes, each s separi ately. 
Lor ton: wees for et as 73.C ane apside. 








GETABLE NO 
D8 CAN DOL EE tonnlates by ‘BROUGHTON 
KINGDON, Esq. 


Vhe subscribers to this celebrated work are informed, that 
the Concluding Part is just published. The w« sy now behad 
complete of all Booksellers, in2 vols. svo. cloth le a price 28s, 

** An indispensable addition to the Scomdeal library.” —Lit. 
Gazette. 

London: Houlston & Stoneman. 65, Paternoste 
Houlston & Hughes, 154, 8 str _ 

NEW GEOGRAP HIC AL DICT IONARY. 
On Saterday. woe * — Bn he L yy ibe d, price 5s, with a 
ze Map, 
DICTIONARY, GEOGR. AP HICAL, STA- 
TISTICAL, and HISTOR ICAL, of the various COUN- 
TRIES, PLACES, and prine ipal NATUR AL OBJEC TS in the 
WORLD. By J. kt. CeCLLOCH. Esq. 

*,* A Prospectus of the aeak may be had gratis of all Book- 

to all Gentlemen whe 


r-row; and 





sellers, and will be sent, free of postage, 

may apply for it by letter. 
Lo samen, ore: & Co. 

2 of Sc hools, 


Just pu he e 
ELOB'S OUTLINE 


TERN HEMISPHERE. 
RN HEMISPHERE. . APRIL 
7. NOR rie "AMERICA. 


E. 
ENGLAND and WALES. . SOUTH AMERICA. 
"Bach 15 inches by 14. Price 1s. on superiine drawing-papers 
or 1s, 6d, on Bristol boards. 
J. Souter, School Library, 131, Fleet-street. 
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FRIENDSHIPS, BY MRS, COPLEY. , This day, 8vo. 30s. . 
a ee vol. price 2s. 6d. bound and lettered, Dedicated by permission to HER MAJESTY ° 
ARLY FRIENDSHIPS, a Tale for Youth, by HE PARLIAMENTS and COUNCILS of 
E ESTHER COPLEY, Author of ‘ Cottage Comforts,’ &c. i ENGLAND chronologically arranged from the Reign of 
London : printed for Thomas Tegg. 73, Cheapside ; where may William I. to the Revolution in 1638. 


be had, price 2s. 6d., ‘ Strive and Thrive,’ a Tale, by Mary Howitt. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, in 12mo. cloth boards, price 12s. the SeconpD Epition of 


UP THE RHINE, By TuHomAs Hoop, Esa. 


London: A. H. BAILY & CO. 83, Cornhill. 
Maxwell’s Wellington. 


This day is published, Part 5, commencing the Second Volume, of 


THE LIFE OF THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. &c. &c. 


By W. H. MAXWELL. 
Containing a full-length Portrait of His Grace, after Sir Thomas Lawrence ; A View of Walmer Castle; 
The Storming of Ciudad Rodrigo ; A Plan of the Battle of Talavera ; 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 
Vol. I. handsomely bound in cloth, demy 8vo. 11. 1s. ; and in royal 8vo, 11, 11s. 6d. 


London: A. H. BAILY & CO. 83, Cornhill. 


THE PORTRAIT OF PRINCE ALBERT. 


Messrs. HODGSON & GRAVES, Her Majesty’s Printsellers and Publishers, have the honour to 
announce that they are preparing for immediate publication, the AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT of HIS SERENE 3HINESS 
PRINCE ALBERT of SAXE COBURG, painted by command, at the Palace of Gotha, by George Patten, Esq, AR A. Portrast 
Painter, by Special Appointment, to His Serene Highness, and Engraving in Mezzotinto by T. Lupton, Esq. . 

PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
£1 10 











Prints .. 






India Proofs ...+.+. £3 3 
opener preroroes a 2.0 eveee peters Latees. ecco 4 46 0 

' Subscribers’ names aving, W is fast advancing to completion, should be out delay to HODGSON 
& GRAVES, Printsellers and Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and by Special Appointment to His S i ss Prine 
Dial Tere Clean a Ped tiek Landon. Majesty y Sp ppointment to His Serene Be heron Prince 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Uniform in 98 Volumes, small octavo, 198 Engravings. 


. LIFE by Mr. LOCKHART, 10 Vols., 21 Engravings. Just completed. 
II. WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Vols., 96 Engravings. 
III. POETRY, 12 Vols., 25 Engravings. 
With the Author’s Introductions of 1830, various Readings, and Editor’s Noles, 
not to be found in any other Editions. 
IV. PROSE WRITINGS, 28 Vols., 56 Engravings. 


ANY ODD VOLUMES TO MAKE UP SETS. 
R. CADELL, Edinburgh; WHITTAKER & CO. London; and all Booksellers. 


0 
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Now ready, Volume I. of 


MILL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, 


With Notes and Illustrations, and Continuation of the History, 
By HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, M.A. F.R.S. 
BODEN PROFESSOR OF SANSCRIT, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, ETC. ETC. 
The Work will consist of Eight Volumes, 8vo. to be published in succession. 


London: MADDEN & CO. 8, Leadenhall-street, (late Parsury & Co.) 
L. A. LEWIS, 125, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s, bound in cloth, lettered, 


CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER, 
LATE CAPTAIN IN THE REGIMENT OF FOOT. 


Witu Twenty-two ILtustrations By PHIZ. 





On the 30th of March, to be continued Monthly, price One Shilling, No. I. with Illustrations, of 


CHARLES O'MALLEY, 
THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
Edited by HARRY LORREQUER. 


Dublin: WILLIAM CURRY, Jun. & CO.; W.S. ORR & CO. London; FRASER & CRAWFORD, 
Edinburgh. 


; HER MAJESTY’S MARRIAGE. 
AS the greater part of the NOBILITY and GENTRY will visit LONDON 


on this great occasion, they will doubtless embrace the opportunity of Purchasi i i i 
ae, pat ¢ . th ] race t y of Purchasing such Articles as cannot be obtained in 
fe Vicinity of t eir Country Residences. ‘THOMAS FOX, in order to meet the demands of the approaching season, has greatly 
| ere eng seers Sok S Brilliant Chimney, Pier, and \onene Glasses, in every variety of Style, comprising Gothic, Grecian 
an, French, &c., 1n sizes suiting every purpose, an rming é astef varied >w Second-hand 
Siesse al aaad annitie ond tans dena y pury orming a most tasteful and varied assortment. A few Second-hand 
ST 





ions ata considerable reduction from the tariff prices. In 
; STAINED AND ORNAMENTAL GLASS, 
He flatters himself, that he has succeeded in obviating the general objection to its Cost, a 


ts to offer it at Prices calculated to bring it into general use for Church Windows, Con t . i 
; - t : u r 5 S 
4n inspection of his Specimens in Coats of Crests, Landscapes, Figures, Embossed Work. &c., at _ seeeumeeneees 


Arms, 
BISHOPSGATE PLATE GLASS WAREHOUSE, 
93, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, 


nd is enabled by his present arrange- 





Preparing for publication, e 
BSERVATIONS on the GROWTH of 
PLANTS, in cLosELY-GLAzep Cases. 
: By N. B. WARD, F.L.S. : 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 


" - r + 
TOCKEN’S PORTABLE DRESSING 
CASES, in Russia Leather, containing razor, shaving brush, 

strop, and comb, &c., only 10s. 6d. Rosewood or Mahogany 

Dressing Cases, fitted with two razors, button hook, tweezers. 

scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair brushes, comb, round 

shaving soap, strop, and looking-glass, only 1s. 6d., with lock 
and key. rush Cases, in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
with three of the best brushes, for 17s. 6d. Dressing Cases, with 
silver fittings, from 10 to 50 guineas. Dressing cases repaired 
and refitted. One pair of the best ivory-handle Razors, in case, 
for 8s. 6d. Mahogany or Rosewood Writing Desks, 12 inches by 

10, warranted, for 10s. 6d. Rosewood Work Boxes, from 4s. 6d., 

with lock and key. Despatch Boxes, in russia or morocco. 

Travelling Writing Cases, 10} inches, with Bramah locks, 15s. 6d. 

each. G. Riddle’s Coronet or Diadem Fountain Inkstands. G. 

Riddle’s revolving Inkstands. G. Riddle’s universal ’enholders, 

in gold or silver.—Sold by C. STOCKEN, Dressing Case Manu- 

fecturer, 53, Quadrant, Kegent-street, next door to Swan and 
Ldcar s. 


ENNY POST.—STOCKEN, 53, Quadrant.— 
ENVELOPES, of the best quality, eight dozen for ls.— 
Stocken’s Post-oflice writing papers, the only house in London 
that has had paper expressly made, where two sheets may be 
enclosed in an envelope, and still under weight for a s* « 
letter. Superfine Bath Post, 3d. per quire, or 5s. per seam; 
Note Paper, 24d., or 3s. 6d. per ream ; the largest and most ele- 
gant assortment of Envelope Cases, filled, complete, from 
5s. 6d.; Blotting Books, Albums, Scrap Books, Bibles, and 
Prayer Books bound, in velvet, &c.; name-plate elegantly en- 
graved, and 100 superfine cards printed, for 5s.; G. Riddle’s new 
spirally-propelled patent ever-pointed Silver Pencil Cases, the 
last and greatest improvement ever made in this useful article; 
to be had at Stocken’s, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street. 














RAWING PAPER.—Tuomas Creswick, 
Paper-maker,Card-maker,and Wholesale Stationer,No. 4, 
Chandos-street, West Strand, London, having now completed his 
Manufactory, offers to the Public his Smooth-rolled Drawing 
Paper, presenting the same good qualities which his Rough and 
Half Rough paper has been so well known to possess for thirty 
years past, Aon 4 which has been favoured during the whole of 
that period with the most marked approval, notwithstanding 
the attempts of his opponents to disparage its good qualities me | 
substitute other spurious papers for it. ‘The Smooth-rolled 
Drawing Paper, as well as the Rough, is stamped on each sheet 
ith T. C.’s name on the side it should be worked upon, and his 
name is in the water-mark. ‘These precautions are noticed to 
prevent imposition. London Drawing Boards, white and tinted, 
made from his own improved paper—Crayon Papers and Boards. 
Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Architects, &c.—Tracing 
Paper, without oil or varnish, equal to French—Tissue Papers 
for Plans, made to any size, larger than have ever yet been 
offered—Double Surface Drawing Paper, rough on one side, 
smooth on the reverse. 
CAaeet, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
J WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superiordescrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. ‘The following are especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUSSELS CARPETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new patterns in the snatranalia, combining 
durability of fabric and novelty in design, with economy in 
rice.—CABINET FURNITURE, BRITISH and PARISLAN, 
Phis department, from its extensive stock and superior arrange- 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having been paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite designs. 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn, 


N ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific prin iple, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. ‘This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the Teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s ‘ooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. / 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect. The much approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles, that do not soften in wash- 
ing or use like common hair. A new and large importation of 
fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs of all descriptions.—At Met- 
calfe’s, No. 13¢, Oxford-street, nearly opposite Hanover-square. 
ERVOUSNESS CURED.—Medical science 
has been charged with impotence in a few of the greatest 
afflictions of Man. Of these the greatest are nervous disease 
and insanity, to remove which, professional men have devoted 
a large portion of their lives in vain. Sensible of the doubt, 
therefore, that exists on the possibility of curing these com- 
plaints, Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY has not agitated the public 
mind by details of 3,500 cures in five years, but has invited in- 
quiry, and such confidence has been created, that three Phy- 
sicians, twelve Surgeons, an Hospital Professor, &c. have placed 
themselves, their brothers, sisters, or patients, under his treat- 
ment, and each has been cured. This being the first and only 
discovery ever made for the cure of nervous complaints ayd 
insanity, Dr. Willis Moseley invites all to share its benetits.— 
Apply to, or address, post paid, Dr. Willis Moseley,9, Charlotte- 
street. Bloomsbury -square. At home from eleven to three. 
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CARD.—When the most important functions 
of life are suspended, and those who are invalids by in- 
heritance or imprudence are reduced to the most deplorable 
state of nervous debility, it is not in despair that relief is to be 
found. It has been ascertained beyond a doubt, that these cir- 
cumstances are occasioned by a general or partial relaxation or 
weakness in either sex, and it is « lly certain that SEDDON'S 
genuine AROMATIC LOZENGES of STEEL are the best, if 
not the only remedy ever discovered for this species of debility. 
Jhen taken into the stomach, they immediately diffuse them- 
selves like a vapour through every pore, producing effects at 
once delightful, salutary, and permanent. When the spark of 
life begins to grow dim, the circulation languid, and faculties 
paralysed, these Lozenges are found to give tone to the nerves, 
exhilarate the animal spirits, invigo he body, and re-ani- 
mate the whole man. Where aversion toexercise, loss or de- 
pravity of appetite, and pallid countenance, indicate approach- 
ing consumption, the delicate female will be, preserved and 
restored to health and society by the benign influence of this 
medicine. Prepared only by the Proprietor; and sold by his 
Agents : Mr. Gifford, 104, Strand; Mr. Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 
and Mr. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street. In Boxes at 7s, and 22s, 
each. Observe, each box is signed J. P. Seddon. 
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8, New BuruinctTon STREET, FEB, 1, 1840, 


MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
NOW READY. N 











I, 
YOUSIN GEOFFREY, THE OLD BACHELOR “i 
C ) vy) 9 y 4 ° Es 
— 
A NOVEL, edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 0) 
Author of ‘ Jack Brag,’ ‘ Maxwell,’ * The Parson’s Daughter,’ ‘ Births, Deaths, and Marriages,’ &c. R ce 
In 3 yols. post 8vo. embellished with a PORTRAIT of MR. THEODORE HOOK, from an Original Painting. | 3. 
lety | 
3, Wate 





THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS > OR, MIRTH AND MARVELS. 


By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. The C 
1 vol. post 8vo. bound, with numerous CUARACTERISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS. po pee 
Ill the Grou 
r ‘| ik N r Pee 8 

, t } sig 
NORWAY AND THE NORWEGIANS. Bae 
] f 
By R. G. LATHAM, Esq., M.A. he 

Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“In these entertaining and valuable volumes Mr. Latham furnishes us with a very contplete account of his travels in Norway, and of the information he acquired there concernin$ T° 
the people and their institutions. Mr. Latham’s work will be found to supply many points not embraced in Mr. Laing’s publication on the same subject, and to traverse a variety of _ th 
tracts which will be new to the public. It is written throughout with freedom and vivacity, and the reader will be amply rewarded n its perusal.”— Alas. paving 

IV. offer 2 
the Comr 
4 Ly @ e Premium 
FITZ-WIGGINS: A NOVEL. feo 
informat! 
By the AUTHOR of ‘SYDENILAM.’ 3 vols. a 
" ' LO 
'ESTER : 
SAM SLICK’S LETTER-BAG OF THE GREAT WESTERN. iat 
apply 
Post 8vo. bound, price 10s. Gd. LOC 

“We are compelled, on this occasion, to let Sam Slic have all the talk to himself; for his new work is so full of excellent readable and extractable matter, and so infinite in its 

. Pp 4 . r * th 
variety, that we cannot spare room even for a running commentary. We recommend our readers to send for this pleasant volume at once, for it will cheer their long winter evenings, ioon boy 
and gladden their fire-sides.”—Alheneum. rt. Hende 

bythe Re 





MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND pu 
DURING THE REIGN OF THE STUARTS. els 

















By J. H. JESSE, Esq. the HARE 
Y In 2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings. b- aa te 
*‘ The great mass of interesting matter to be found in these volumes, will make them one of the leading publications of the season.”—Times. at Messrs 
** Both the useful and the entertaining character of these Memoirs (for they are very entertaining) consist in their giving a good deal of information respecting the private lives OV! 
and personal peculiarities of people of whom the reader of history desires to know something, without knowing where to get it. In form, this pleasant work is a portrait gallery; its 
essential characteristics are anecdote, personal peculiarities, gossip and scandal; its subjects are the Royal Family, and the most distiuguished ministers, courtiers, and court ladies of Lady who 
the time.”—Spectator. an establis 
VII vulr aes. situ 
a e cours: 
The FIRST VOLUME of the COMPLETE EDITION of English 
THE SAUCY JACK; ty 
. THE LETTERS of HORACE WALP cred 
. red, wh 
Or, THE PRIVATEER AND THE INDIAMAN. aon oe GRACE OLE, cannot be 
7 7S 7 ha Pl Aa si > . 
By LIEUT. CHARLES PEAKE, R.N. 2 vols. 18s. Handsomely bound, price 14s., embellished with Portraits of Sir Robert Walpole. Lady Pee 
“ This work abounds in the most desirable of all muniments of attraction—novelty. In | Walpole, George Montagu, Lady Townshend, and the Duke of Argyle, engraved by Great- DUC 
it we can trace no proofs of a worn-out brain. The story is remarkably well told, ang does | bach, from original Paintings. 4 a = 
honour to the author.”—Dispatch. *,* This Edition will be comprised in Six Monthly Volumes. egg 
is own Sc 
ike lt years of 
- m excellent § 
NEW WORKS just ready for Publication: teal atte 
I, extras, exc 
Post Office, 
TRAVELS IN KOORDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, &c. AN 
Including an Account of the Parts of those Countries hitherto unvisited by Europeans. Principal — 
With SKETCHES of the CHARACTER and MANNERS of the KOORDISH and ARAB TRIBES. , PARENT 
By J. BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. Aken 
Author of ‘ The Kuzzilbash,’ ‘ A Winter’s Journey (Tatar) to Persia,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings. and domes: 
on appli 
I. 1 Recto 
. of Magdale: 
. WND ib 
THE COUNTESS: A NOVEL. BY THEODORE 5S. FAY, ESQ. RAD 
3 vols. post Svo. VACANCIL 
Situate a sh 
II. tadies pur: 
‘ducation, 2 
ELEVEN YEARS IN CEYLON; see 
COMPRISING ealrand t 
SKETCHES OF THE Fre.D Sports anp Narurat History or tTHat Cotony, AnD AN Account oF 1TS History AND ANTIQUITIES. are scrupule 
By MAJOR FORBES, 78th Highlanders. ie of enter 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. Full particu’ 
Sean's, } 
AN’ 
a 9 ' 
THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, artes 0 Se 
Edited by W. Harrison ArnsworTn, Esq. trenches, © 
Price HALF-A-CROWN, embellished with FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS, pad) to Her 
er 


Contains, Mr. Ainsworth’s Guy Fawkes, with an illustration by George Cruikshank—The Portfolio of Mr. Peter Popkin, deceased—A Chapter on Haunted Ifouses, by Charles 

Mackay—Mr. Nibble, by Alfred Crowgquill, with an illustration—A Rambling Cruise along the Coasts of Posilypo and Baiw, by W. B. Le Gros—Conclusion of Jack Sheppard, by 

W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq., with two illustrations by George Cruikshank—A Lay of St. Odille, by Thomas Ingoldsby—Stanley Thorn, by the Author of ‘ gg Korg 4 CAT: 
y Dr. W. C. Tay 


illustration by George Cruikshank—Anecdotes of Fleet Marriages—The Round Table, by Olinthus Jenkinson—Moral Economy of Large Towns: Relief of the Poor, P s 
—England’s Queen—A Day in the Black Forest: the Huntsman’s Story, &c. &c. publishos wi 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, Lear, 

Publisher in Ordinary to Ber Majesty. cations, the: 

= dene aire 





Loadon: Ja une F Houmr : ¥ 4, Ti k's Court, Chance y Lane. ‘Published every Saturday at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold by all 
Pe Booksellers nad, ‘Hewsvonders.— Agents : for SCOTLAND, Messrs, Bell & bradfute, Edinburgh ; and D, Campbell, Glasgow ;—for Inetanp,J, Cumming, Dublin. 








